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IN the Temple of Fame, as in 
the Elysium of Virgil, a peculiar 
region ought to be consecrated to 
the victims of a premature destiny. 
Perhaps, indeed, our commiseration 
for the infantum anime who are 
snatched from the world in limine 
frimo, and are deprived of an exist- 
ence of which they can scarcely 
be said to have been ever conscious, 


“ Quos DULCIS VITA EXORTES, & ab 
ubere raptos 
Abstulit atra dies, & funere mersit 
acerbo,” 


however congenial to the feelings of 
our nature, is in itself unreasonable: 
while it is impossible to conceive 
any thing more melancholy than the 
early dissolution of him who has 
lived just long enough to feel within 
him the highest intellectual endow- 
ments, and a full conviction that a 
prolonged life could alone be want- 
ing to his attainment of a permanent 
and honourable reputation. The in- 
teresting subject of the volumes 
before us has bequeathed to us the 
most unquestionable proofs, not only 
of rare powers of mind, but of a 
disposition so gentle, amiable, bene- 
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volent, and pious, that our regret for 
the loss of these talents and quali- 
ties is enhanced by the persuasion 
that they would have been zealously 
employed in promoting the happi- 
ness, the virtue, and alithe best in- 
terests of his fellow-creatures. 

He was born in 1785, at Notting- 
ham. His father, by trade a butcher, 
designed to bring him up to his own 
business, but was dissuaded from 
this intention by his mother, who 
quickly discovered, and carefully 
cultivated, the talents of her remark- 
able offspring. From his earliest 
years, he was a most persevering 
and ambitious student; and, though 
not so perfectly regular in his school 
exercises as to gain the favour of 
all his instructers, his desultory lei- 
sure was devoted to the acquisition 
of richer and more diversified stores 
of learning and science, than many 
reach by constant attention during 
a life devoted to study. At the age 
of seventeen, he was placed, as a 
clerk, in the office of Messrs. Cold- 
ham and Enfield, attornies at Not- 
tingham, and town-clerks to the cor- 
poration; the latter, we believe, the 
son of the late ingenious and amia- 
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ble Dr. Enfield. The indulgence of 
these humane and judicious masters 
still allowed him many opportunities 
for pursuing his former studies, for 
increasing his stock of general in- 
formation, and for improving his 
mind by elegant literature He had 
access also to a good library: but he 
was unremittingly assiduous in his at- 
tention to the duties assigned to him, 
and (according to a letter from Mr. 
Enfield) particularly ready in acquir- 
ing the knowledge of them, as well 
as very useful in carrying them into 
execution. During several years he 
had been, and still continued to be, 
a favoured correspondent of some 
periodical publications, which hold 
out a laudable encouragement to the 
exertion of youthful minds, by offer- 
ing books, medals, and other prizes, 
to the writers of the best essays 
on particular theses. The success of 
these smaller productions tempted 
him, in conformity to the advice of 
his friends, to prepare a volume of 
poems for the press, before he had 
completed his eighteenth year; in 
hopes “ that this publication might, 
either by its sale, or the notice which 
it might excite, enable him to pro- 
secute his studies at college, and 
fit himself for the church:” for 
though he was still attached to the 
legal profession, and had even indul- 
ged the hope of one day rising to 
the degree of a barrister, an unfor- 
tunate and growing deafness de- 
stroyed all these views of adyance- 
ment; “ and his opinions, which at 
one time inclined to deism, had now 
taken a strong devotional bias.” 
This advice to publish, though 
undoubtedly conceived in the spirit 
of kindness, does not appear to us 
to display judgment equal to its 
good intention. Few are the cir- 
cumstances under which we can 
deem it beneficial for a boy of se- 
venteen to exhibit himself as a poet 
to the publick eye. At that age of 
sensibility, the powers of imagina- 
tion should rather be repressed than 
encouraged, in one who Is destined 
for a grave and laborious profession. 





The regular prosecution of severe 
studies should by all means be pro. 
moted; and though an ingenious 
youth can perhaps never be persua. 
ded entirely to refrain from verse 
making, it is surely going far enough 
to connive at this as the occasional 
diversion of his leisure, without re. 
commending it as a proper occupa. 
tion for his serious hours. The lite 
rary character ought in no degree 
to be staked on the crude composi. 
tions of an unformed mind, nowever 
promising. On the one hand, the 
vanity of successful authorship may 
naturally beget a dislike for legi. 
timate labour, and a teo easy ac. 
quiescence in the degree of profi. 
ciency and celebrity which has bee, 
already attained: while, on the other, 
the mortification of publishing a 
work that failed to obtain praise 
might produce a still more fat: 
effect, by plunging the half-expand. 
ed faculties in listless and irrational 
despair. 

Where powerful and uncontrolla. 
ble genius directs the youthful mind 
to poetry, it will naturally seize on 
all those animating objects which 
stir the spirits and fascinate the ar 
dent imagination, at that happy pee 
riod: but, when the muse is courted 
rather from a general love of poetry 
and éelles lettres, than from the in- 
spiration of high poetical talent, a 
certain round of ideas is extremely 
apt to fill up the whole compass of 
the unvaried song. Churchyard 
scenes and cypress groves at the 
dreadful noon of night, silence, 
darkness, solitude, contemplation, 
and egotism, with overpowering 
melancholy, and fast approaching 
death—such is the funereal train that 
walks in sad procession round the 
sleepless pillow of the sentiraental 
bard. Without insisting on the pers 
fect exhaustion which this kind of 
poetry has undergone, particularly 
in our own language, let’us consider, 
for a moment, what probable benefit 
can be expected from its supplying 
familiar employment to a boy first 
starting ipto active life. Lf such feel- 
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ings are not habitual to his mind, 
put are merely assumed to give effect 
to his sonnets, can there be a more 
unpleasing verdzage P—if they are 
enuine, can we concelve a more 
deplorable calamity? On the latter 
consideration, much of melancholy 
illustration might be thrown from 
the memoir now before us: but we 
decline to do more than suggest a 
hint to those, who, from the most 
benevolent motives, extend their 
patronage to youthful, self-instruct- 
ed, and necessitous men of talents. 
As soon as the little volume of 
poems was ready for publication, 
the writer’s friends, anxious to pro- 
cure for it the protection of some 
exalted female character, succes- 
sively thought of the late dutchess 
of Devonshire, the countess of Der- 
by, and the margravine of Anspach. 
it was ultimately dedicated, by her 
erace’s permission, to the lady first 
mentioned; to whom the book, when 
published, was sent, but from whom 
no answer was ever returned. Let- 
ters were also despatched to periodi- 
cal criticks, stating the age, the dis- 
advantages, the prospects, and the 
hopes of the author, and requesting 
an indulgent notice. Our opinion of 
the poems was given in our number 
for February, 1804; to which, or to 
this biographical memoir, where it 
is reprinted at p. 17, we refer our 
readers. We commended the talents 
and application of the young lite- 
rary advocate, his exertions, and his 
laudable endeavours to excel; and, 
thinking that the case privately laid 
before us would plead strongly in 
the author’s favour with a liberal 
publick, we suggested the propriety 
of a subscription with a similar 
Statement, and expressed our wish 
that he might obtain some respecta- 
ble patron: while we did not disguise 
our doubts, from the specimen then 
before us, whether the poems were 
calculated to win their way by their 
own intrinsick merit. To us, although 
we certainly cannot now boast so 
much impartiality on this subject as 
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we might truly claim at the time of 
writing the review, it really appears 
that the expectations of this young 
man must have been somewhat un- 
reasonably excited by the injudicious 
encomiums of his friends, since he 
was severely mortified and disap- 
pointed by our remarks. He ad- 
dressed to us at the time an affect- 
ing remonstrance; to which, in our 
following number, we replied with 
evident anxiety to heal his wounded 
feelings, but without deviating from 
our opinion. With sincere regret, 
and, we must add, with astonish- 
ment, we find that our ¢ffort to calm 
his mind was unsuccessful; and that 
a critique, which we continue to re- 
gard as extremely mild, but by 
which he thought that his talents 
were much undervalued, still gave 
him pain, and was actually consider- 
ed by him as “ anh instrument in the 
hands of Satan to drive him to dis- 
traction!” This feeling, no doubt, we 
share in common with all his read- 
ers, though it is heightened in our 
minds by the circumstance of having 
been the instruments, yet the inno- 
cent and well-intentioned instru- 
ments, of inflicting pain on a mind 
thus profoundly and thus lamentably 
sensible: but we desire Mr. Southey, 
who has condescended to direct 
against us some coarse and com- 
mon-place language, to be most po- 
sitively assured, that we maintain 
our former judgment, and that our 
regret is wholly unmixed with a sine 
gle feeling of self-accusation, or any 
consciousness of injustice. 

This unfortunate youth persuaded 
himself that his strong displeasure 
against us was not awakened by our 
literary strictures, but that our re- 
commendation to him to make his 
case publick “ affected his respec- 
tability,” and that it represented 
him as a “ deggar.” Yet the avowed 
object of his work was, by obtaining 
notoriety and credit for its author, 
to ensure such a circulation and such 
a sale as should enable him to raise 
a sufficient sum of money for a par- 
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ticular purpose ! Moreover, in order 
to obtain such credit and notoriety, 
applications for patronage and pro- 
tection were made to ladies of rank, 
who were perfect strangers to the 
author: and reviewers, who were 
equally unknown to him, were re- 
quested to speak with indulgence of 
a work which it was their duty im- 
partially to examine. All these ap- 
plications, too, are sanctioned and 
fortified by a statement of his case. 
It is preposterous, then, to contend, 
that our advice to make that case at 
once publick would have trenched 
on Mr. White’s respectability, or 
ought to have affected his feelings. 
As scon would a fair and accurate 
reasoner adopt Mr. Southey’s doc- 
trine [p. 18] that however éad these 
poems might have been, “a good 
man would not have said so.” 

The present volumes have inspi- 
red us with unfeigned, though not 
excessive nor indiscriminate admi- 
ration for the talents, and with 
esteem for the amiable virtues of 
Mr. White; and we could not silent- 
ly submit to the imputation of ha- 
ving, in his instance, indulged in 
that propensity to wanton, illiberal, 
and insulting censure, which may, 
perhaps, have been sometimes justly 
ascribed to criticks by profession, 
but to which we trust that we could 
produce satisfactory evidence of our 
own determined hostility, not only 
from the uniform tenour of the 
Monthly Review for above sixty 
years, but from almost every single 
number of it. To the principles by 
which it is our pride to regulate our 
conduct in this particular, we are 
confident that neither our observa- 
tions on the author’s poems, nor our 
answer to his complaint, will appear 
to any unprejudiced mind to form 
an exception. On the contrary, we 
must repeat, on closing this subject, 
our astonishment at the complexion 
of the article in question having 
ocen so darkly represented to Mr. 
White’s “mind’s eye,” and at our 
remarks having been termed by 
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him “extreme acrimony.” Really, 
at this distance of time, and with 
much increased sympathy and re. 
spect for the deceased author, og 
reconsidering what we then wrote, 
and the tenour attributed to it by 
Mr. White, and his biographer, we 
must declare that we understand not 
our native language if the terms 
which we used are, in any degree, 
susceptible of the character which 
is applied to them. The verse which 
we quoted was an incontrovertible 
evidence of the justice of our criti. 
cism; amd we suspect that Mr, 
White himself was hence led ts 
perceive the defects of his composi 
tion, and to attempt the correction 
of them afterwards, since he says in 
a letter to Mr. Southey: “I have 
materials for another volume, but 
they do not now at all satisfy me.” 

As to Mr. Southey, we have only 
farther to inform him, that his fancied 
discernment has wholly misled hin, 
in the supposition that the article on 
Clifton Grove, and the reply to the 
author’s letter, were written by dif- 
ferent persons; and to whisper in his 
ear that his own boast of indifference 
to criticism, because he has been 
reviewed “above seventy times,” js 
not very felicitous. If he has, “ seven- 
ty times,” received commendation, 
his indifference is ingratitude; and 
if he has, “ seventy times,” suffered 
inefficacious castigation, he can only 
be likened to the idle school boy, 
who, having been almost daily pu- 
nished for his negligence, at length 
becomes insensible to either pain or 
shame, and systematically prefers 2 
flogging to amendment. 

Soon after the hopes of our young 
poet had been thus inflamed, they 
encountered serious disappointment 
in the failure of an attempt to place 
him at the university; and from this 
cause, as well as from his own pre- 
judicial habits of study, his health 
became very scriously affected, and 
he was visited by the apprehension 
of a consumptive disorder. A lettet 
of introduction, however, to the 
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ey. Mr. Simeon, of King’s College, 
ambridge, induced him to visit that 
rentleman, who received him with 
rindness, formed a just opinion of 
is attainments, procured him a si- 
marship at St. John’s College, and 
»romised, with the aid of a friend, 
o supply him with an annuity of 
30]. To this provision, his brother 
eville generously agreed to add 
p0/, and his mother was expected to 
he able to allow fifteen or twenty 
nore, for his maintenance at college. 
nthe mean time, he became a can- 
jidate for the bounty of the. Elland 
Society, which, after a long and strict 
>xamination, pronounced him to be 
nualified to receive that bounty, and 
dmitted him on their list of young 
men to be educated for the ministry. 
Dn obtaining this success, he disin- 


Mercstedly communicated it to Mr. 


Simeon, and declined the intended 
heneficence of his unknown friends, 
as no longer necessary: but that 
rentleman, with feelings that did 
him equal honour, obliged him to 
rive up the assistance of the so- 
iety. 

He spent a year of preparation for 
is academical studies, in the same 
ourse of unwearied industry, under 
he tuition of the rev. Mr. Grain- 
yer, of Winteringham, in Lincoln- 
shire; and in October, 1805, he com- 
menced his residence at college. 
Ve shall pursue his affecting and 
structive history in the words of 
is biographer: 

* During his first term, one of the uni- 
ersity scholarships became vacant, and 
Henry, young as he was in college, and 
most self-taught, was advised, by those 
ho were best able to estimate his chance 
of success, to offer himself as a competitor 

for it. He passed the whole term in pre- 
paring himself for this, reading for college 
ubjects in bed, in his walks, or, as he says, 
where, when, and how he could, never 
having a moment to spare, and often going 
to his tutor without having read at all. 
His strength sunk under this, and though 
he had declared himself a candidate, he 
was compelled to decline; but this was not 
the only misfortune. The general college 
eXamination came on; he was utterly un- 
prepared to meet it, and believed that a 


failure here would have ruined his pros- 
pects for ever. He had only about a forte 
night to read what other men had been the 
whole term reading. Once more he exerted 
himself beyond what his shattered health 
could bear; the disorder returned, and 
he went to his tutor, Mr. Catton, with 
tears in his eyes, and told him that he 
could not go into the hall to be examined. 
Mr. Catton, however, thought his success 
here of so much importance, that he ex- 
horted him, with all possible earnestness, 
to hold out the six days of the examina. 
tion. Strong medicines were given him to 
enable him to support it, and he was pro- 
nounced the first man of his year. But life 
was the price which he was to pay for such 
honours as this, and Henry is not the first 
young man to whom such honours have 
proved fatal. He said to his most intimate 
friend, almost the last time he saw him, 
that were he to paint a picture of Fame, 
crowning a distinguished under-graduate, 
after the senate house examination, he 
would represent her as concealing a 
death’s head under a mask of beauty. 

** When this was over he went to Lon- 
don. London was a new scene of excite- 
ment, and what his mind required was 
tranquillity and rest. Before he left col- 
lege, he had become anxious concerning 
his expenses, fearing that they exceeded 
his means. Mr. Catton perceived this, and 
twice called him to his rooms, to assure 
him of every necessary support, and every 
encouragement, and to give him every 
hope. This kindness relieved his spirits 
of a heavy weight, and on his return, he 
relaxed a little from his studies, but it 
was only a little. I found among his pa- 
pers the day thus planned out :‘ Rise at 
half past five. Devotions, and walk till 
seven. Chapel and breakfast till eight. 
Study and lectures till one. Four and a 
half clear reading. Walk, &c. and dinner, 
and Woollaston, and chapel to six. Six te 
nine, reading—three hours. Nine to ten, 
devotions. Bed at ten.” 


** Among his latest writings are these 
resolutions :—‘ I will never be in bed after 
SiX. 
I will not drink tea out above once 3 

week, excepting on Sundays, unless 

there appear some good reasons for so 
doing. 

I will never pass a day without reading 
some portion of the Scriptures. 

I will labour diligently in my mathemati- 
cal studies, because I half suspect my- 
self of a dislike to them. 

I will walk two hours a day, upon the 
average of every week. 


Sit mihi gratia addita ad hec facienda.” 
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Every additional sentence will 
eonvey to our readers a more correct 
idea of the powers of Mr. White’s 
mind; his honourable principles; his 
amiable disposition; and his affec- 
tionate heart, than any statement of 

ours Can present: 


*‘ The exercise which Henry took was 
tio relaxation. He still continued the habit 
éf studying while he walked; and in this 
vaanner, wile he was at Cambridge, com- 
Miitted to memory a whole tragedy of Eu- 
Npides. Twice he distinguished himself 
im the following year, being again pro- 
founced nrst at the great college exami- 
Wation, and also one of the three best 
fheme writers, between whom the exa- 
miners could not decide. The college 
éffered him, at their expense, a private 
sator m mathematicks during the long va- 
@ation; and Mr. Catton, by procuring for 
kim exhibitions to the amount of 662. per 
ann. enabled him to give up the pecuniary 
assistance which he had received from 
Mr. Simeon and other friends. This inten- 
tion he had expressed ina letter, written 
twelve months before his death ‘ With 
regard to my college expenses,’ he says, 
*f have the pleasure to inform you, that I 
shall be obliged, in strict rectitude, to 
wave the offers of many of my friends. I 
shall not even need the sum of Mr. Simeon 
mentioned after the first year; and it is 
Bot impossible that I may be able to live 
without any assistance at all. I confess I 
fel pleasure at the thought of this, not 
through any vain pride of independence, 
®ut because I shall then give a more unbi- 
assed testimony to the truth, than if I were 
supposed to be bound to it by any ties of ob- 
figation or gratitude. Ishall always feel as 
much indebted for intended, as for actually 
afforded assistance; and though T should 
never think a sense of thankfulness an op- 
pressive burthen, yet I shall be happy to 
evince it, when zm the eyes of the world the 
ebligation to it has been discharged’ Ne- 
ver, perhaps, had any young man, in so 
short a time, excited such expectations. 
Bvery university honour was thought to be 
within his reach; he was set down as a me- 
dallist, and expected to take a senior 
wrangler’s degree; but these expectations 
were poison to him; they goaded him to 
fresh exertions when his strength was 
spent. His situation became truly misera- 
ble. To his brother, and to his mother, he 
wrote always that he had relaxed in his 
studies, and that he was better, always 
holding out to them his hopes, and his 
good fortune: but to the most intimate of 
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his friends, Mr. Maddock, his letters to 
a different tale. To him he complained 
dreadful palpitations; of nights of sleep 
lessness and horrour; and of spirits gy. 
pressed to the very depth of wretch, 
ness, so that he went from one ACG Vain, 
ance to another, imploring society, eve 
as a starving beggar entreats for food. pj, 
ring the course of this summer, it wa 
expected that the mastership of the fig, 
school at Nottingham would shortly 
come vacant. A relation of his family wg 
at that time mayor of the town. He sup. 
gested to them what an advantageous sity, 
ation it would be for Henry, and offered y 
secure for him the necessary interest. By 
though the salary and emoluments » 
estimated at from 4 to 600/. per annuy, 
Henry declined the offer; because, hy 
he accepted it, it would have frustrate 
his intentions with respect to the mini 
try. This was certainly no common act¢ 
forbearance in one so situated as to fo 
tune; especially as the hope which he ha 
most at heart, was that of being enabled» 
assist his family, and in some degree pr 
quite the care and anxiety of his fathe 
and mother, by making them comfortabk 
in their declining years. 


‘The indulgence shown him by hj 
colleague, in providing him a tutor durig 
the long vacation, was peculiarly unf, 
tunate. His only chance of life was fron 
relaxation, and home was the only ple 
where he would have relaxed to any pu. 
pose. Before this time he had seemedt 
be gaining strength; it failed as the yee 
advanced: he went once more to Londo 
to recruit himself; the worst place # 
which he could have gone; the variety d 
stimulating objects there hurried and ag 
tated him, and when he returned to ci 
lege, he was so completely ill, that 
power of medicine could save him. Hi 
mind was worn out, and it was the opinia 
of his medical attendants, that if he ha 
recovered, his intellect would have bee 
affected. His brother Neville was just 
this time to have visited him. On his firs 
seizure, Henry found himself too ill # 
receive him, and wrote to say so; he adé- 
ed, with that anxious tenderness toward 
the feelings of a most affectionate fami 
which always appeared in his letters, th# 
he thought himself recovering; but lis 
disorder increased so rapidly, that thi 
letter was never sent; it was found in bis 
pocket after his decease. One of his friends 
wrote toacquaint Neville with his dange* 
He hastened down; but Henry was delt 
rious when he arrived. He knew him only 
for a few moments; the next day suk 
into a state of stupor; and on Sanday 
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yctober 19th, 1806, it pleased God to re- 
ove him to a better world, and a higher 
ate of existence.” 


No apology is necessary for these 
ong transcripts, which few persons 
iJ] read without painful emotions, 
r without a sincere wish to do ho- 
our to so uncommon a character. 
Vhat foliows will complete his pic- 
re, as a self-taught scholar: 


“ The papers which he left (exclusive 
f his correspondence) filled a box of con- 
iderable size. Mr. Coleridge was present 
shen I opened them, and was, as wellas 
yself, equaliy affected and astonished 
t the proots of industry which they dis- 
layed. Some of them had been written 

fore his hand.was formed, probably be- 
pre he was thirteen. There were papers 
pon law, upon electricity, upon chymis- 

y, uponthe Latin and Greek languages, 
om their rudiments to the higher 
ranches of critical study, upon hisiory, 
hronology, divinity, the fathers, &c. 
cthing seemed to have escaped him. 
His poems were numerous. Among the 
arliest, was a sonnet addressed to my- 
if, long before the little intercourse 
hich had subsisted between us had taken 
lace. Little did he think, when it was 
ritten, on what occasion it would fail 
to my hands. He had begun three tra- 
edies when very young; one was upon 
boadicea; ane@ther upon Inez de Castru; 
he third was a fictitious subject. He had 
anned also a history of Nottingham. 
here was aletter upon the famous Not- 
ngham election, which seemed to have 
een intended either for the newspapers, 
t fora separate pamphlet. It was written 
0 confute the absurd stories of the Tree 
f Liberty, and the Goddess of Reason; 
ith the most minute knowledge of the 
ircumstances, and a not improper feeling 

indignation against so infamous a Ca- 
mny; and this came with more weight 
tom him, as his party inclinations seem 
0 lave leaned towards the side which he 
Was Opposing. This was his only finished 
omposition in prose. Much of his time, 
tterly, had been devoted to the study of 
teek prosody. He had begun several po- 

8 in Greek, and a translation of the 
samson Agonistes. I have inspected all 
he existing manuscripts of Chatterton, 
ind they excited less wonder than these.” 


The comparison of White with 
Chatterton, however, which cioses 
‘his passage, strikes us as-aremark- 
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able instance of editorial partiality. 
The industry of the former might 
possibly be more astonishing than 
the same quality in the latter: but 
in ardent conception, in original 
imagery, in happy expression, and 
in that which is more important thar 
all the rest, the power of long sus- 
taining the most arduous flights of 
poetry, the superiority of the unfor- 
tunate bard of Bristow, is marked 
and conspicuous. The praise be- 
stowed by Mr. Southey, onthe sub- 
ject of his memoir, for “ uniform 
good sense, a faculty” as he observe 
“ perhaps iess common than genius,” 
and which is said to have been 
“ most remarkale in him,” appears 
to us much more appropriate. This 
is the ruling principle in all his epis- 
tolary observations; and many of 
his later poems, in particular, dis- 
play a degree of taste, purity, and 
correctness, which is highly credi- 
tabie to his understanding. Some of 
his compositions, too, exhibit an 
equable and agreeable fluency, with 
a peculiar sweetness of manner, and 
occasional elegance of style: but we 
do not find the proofs of his being 
fired with high poetick genius; nor 
can we easily believe that his un« 
timely death has deprived the litera- 
ture of England of a phenomenon 
so wonderful as a second Chatter- 
ton succeeding the first in the short 
compass of thirty years. In White 
indeed, we may have lost a good 
scholar, possibly a distinguished mae 
thematician, certainly (we think) a 
persuasive and observing moralist, 
and, in every sense of the word, an 
excellent divine: but as neither the 
humanity and acuteness of Clarkes 
nor the energy and sagacity of John- 
son, nor even the vast comprehen- 
sion of Bacon himself, can justly be 
placed on a level, or nearly on a 
level, with the divine mind of Shak- 
speare, so the poctick powers of 
Kirk White cannot compete with 
those of Chatterton. 

If Mr. Southey had pointed out 
such among the poems of White as 
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prove him, in the judgment of Mr. 
S.to be gifted with the very rare 
endowments which he discerns in 
him, we should have selected those 
for the purpose of enabling our read- 
ers to form their own opinion: but 
we are left to our unassisted choice, 
and shall begin avith some verses 
written at a very early age: 


“ On bcing confined to School one 
pleasant Morning in Spring. 


Written at the age of thirteen. 


“¢ The morning sun’s enchanting rays 
Now call forth every songstex’s praise; 
Now the lark with upward flight, 
Gayly ushers in the light; ; 
While wildly war biing trom each tree, 
The birds sing song's to liberty. 


“* But for me no songster sings, 

For me no joyous lark up-springs; 

For I, confined in gloomy school, 

Must own the pedont’s iron rule, 

And far from sylvan shades and bowers, 
In durance vile must pass the hours; 
There con the scholiast’s dreary lines, 
Where no bright ray of genius shines, 
And close to ruggid learning cling, 
While laughs around the jocund spring. 


“How gladly would my soul forego 
Ali that arithmaticians know, 

Or stiff grammarians quaintly teach, 
Or ali that industry can reach, 

To taste each morn of all the joys 
That with the laughing sun arise; 
And unconstrained to rove along 
The bushy brakes and glens among; 
And woo the muse’s gentle power, 
¥n unfrequented rural bower ? 

But ah! such heaven-approaching joys 
Will never greet my longing eyes; 
Still will they cheat in vision fine, 
¥et never but in fancy shine. 


** Oh, that I were the little wren 

That ‘shrilly chirps from yonder glen! 
@h, far away I then would rove, 

To some secluded bushy grove; 

There hop and sing with careless glee, 
Hop and sing at liberty; 

And till death should stop my lays, 

Far from men would spend my days.” 


Surely, here is no evidence of extra- 
ordinary poetick genius. 

From another early production, the 
Fragment of an eccentrick drama,” 









we extract some of the most singy, 
lar and original couplets that appear 
to have been ever composed by the 
writer. It might be deemed ominoy; 
of his fate, since it opens with «, 
dance of the Consumptives,” who 
sing a doleful chorus, and vanish; 
after which “ the Goddess of Cop. 
sumption descends in a sky-blue 
robe, attended by mournful musick.” 
The Goddess of Melancholy then 
points out the beautiful and forsaken 
Angelina as their joint victim, and J 
Consumption marks her for her 
own in these energetick lines: 











































** In the dismal night air drest, 
I will creep into her breast; 
Fiush her cheek, and bleach her skin, 
And feed on the vital fire within. 
Lover, do not trust her eyes— 
When they sparkle most she dies ! 
Mother, do not trust her breath— 
Comfort she will breathe in death ! 
Father, do not strive to save her— 
She is mine, and I must have her! 
The coffin must be her bridal bed; 
The winding sheet must wrap her head; 
The whispering winds must o’er her sigh, 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie, 
The worm it will riot 
On heavenly diet, 
When death has deflowered her eye.” 


A considerable number of similar 
specimens would have induced us 
long to hesitate, before we pronoun- 
ced our opinion on the poetry of 
this young author: but in fact the 
above passage is nearly unique. 
From his ode to Mr. Fuseli, on see- 
ing engravings from that artist’s de- 
signs, we transcribe the exordium, 
as an example of the productions 
of his maturer years: 

“ Mighty Magician! who on Torneo’s 
brow, 

When sullen tempests wrap the throne 

of night, 

Art wont to sit and catch the gleam of 

light 
That shoots athwart the gloom opaque 
below; 
And listen to the distant death-shriek 
long 
From lonely mariner foundering i® 
the deep, 
Which rises slowly up the rocky 


steep, 
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While the weird sisters weave the horrid 


song: g 

Or when along the liquid sky 

Serenely chaunt the orbs on high, 

Dost love to sit in musing trance 

And mark the northern meteor’s 
dance 

(While far below the fitful oar 

Flings its faint pauses on the steepy 
shore) 

And list the musick of the breeze, 

That sweeps by fits the bending seas 

And often bears with sudden swell 

The shipwreck’d sailor’s funeral 
knell; 

By the spirits sung who keep 

Their night watch on the treacherous 
deep, 


And guide the wakeful helms-man’s — 


eye 
To Helice in northern sky; 
And there upon the rock inclined 
With mighty visions fill’st the mind, 
Such as bound in magick spell 
Him who grasped the gates of hell, 
And bursting Pluto’s dark domain 
Held to the day the terrours of his 
reign. 
‘Genius of Horrour and romantick awe, 
Whose eye explores the secrets of 
the deep, 
Whose power can bid the rebel fluids 
creep, 
Can force the inmost soul to own its 
law; 
Who shall now, sublimest spirit, 
Who shall now thy wand inherit, 
From him thy darling child who best 
Thy shuddering images exprest ? 
Sullen of soul and stern and proud, 
His gloomy spirit spurned the croud, 
And now he lays his aching head _ 


In the dark mansion of the silent dead.” 


We cannot refrain from inserting 


ne more extract, from an address to 
mntemplation, which very happily 
mitates the style of Milton’s 4lle- 
TO. 


“I will meet thee on the hill, 

Where, with printless footsteps still 
The morning in her buskin gray, 
Springs upon her eastern way; 


Van. ¥. r. 
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While the frolick zephyrs stir, 
Playing with the gossamer, 

And, on ruder pinions born, 

Shake the dew drops from the thorn. 
There as o’er the fields we pass, 
Brushing with hasty feet the grass, 
We will startle from her nest, 

The lively lark with speckled breast, 
And hear the floating clouds among 
Her gale-transported matin song, 
Or on the upland stile embowered, 
With — hawthorn snowy flower. 

ed, 

Will sauntering sit, and listen still, 
To the herdsman’s oaten quill; 
Wafted from the plain below; 

Or the heifer’s frequent low; 

Or the milkmaid in the grove, 
Singing of one that died for love. 

Or when the noon-tide heats oppress, 
We will seek the dark recess, 
Where, in the embowered translucent 

stream, 

The cattle shun the sultry beam, 
And o’er us, on the marge reclined, 
The drowsy % her horn shall wind, 
While echo, from her ancient oak, 
Shall answer to the woodman’s stroke; 
Or the little peasant’s song, 
Wandering lone the glens among, 

His artless lips with berries died, 


And feet through ragged shoes de- 


scried.” 


Our account of these volumes: 


ought not to be closed without our 
stating, that, from the variety of their 
contents, the perusal of them is ex- 
tremely interesting and agreeable; 
and we observe, with sincere plea- 
sure, that their popularity is evinced 


by their having already passed - 
through several editions. The cha-. 


racter of melancholy, so strongly im- 
pressed on the features of the au- 
thor’s face, in the portrait which is 
prefixed to his works, will be con- 
templated with corresponding emo- 
tions by such readers as are able to 
appreciate his merits, and can feel 
for his untimely fate. 
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9s. sewed. 


THE pieces which compose this 
small, oriental collection are four in 
number. After the description of the 
Pachalik of Bagdad, and an account 
of the origin and progress of the 
Wahabces, we are presented with 
translations of detached pieces of 
Persian poetry, and with a series of 
observations on the Yezidees, a sect 
in some degree Mohammedan, and 
establisiied several centuries ago in 
Mesopotamia by a sheik of the name 
of Yezid. The account of the Pa- 
chalik, and the history of the Wa- 
habees, are the parts of the book 
which are most deserving of atten- 
tion, being written with considerable 
knowledge of the subject, though in 
a jJoose and ijl digested manner. 
The author’s name is not mention- 
ed, but he is described as having 
long resided in those countries, and 
as having composed these tracts for 
the purpose of their being read to a 
literary society of which he is a 
member. 


Amid all the writer’s professions 
for the advancement of literature, 
however, it is amusing to observe 
that commercial arrangements are 
the real object of his labours. He is 
much enraged with our envoy, sir 
Harford Jones, who, he pretends, 
has rendered himself not less odious 
to the government of Bagdad than 
to the Europeans settled there. After 
having enlarged on the commercial 
advantages of the situation of Bag- 
dad, he adds, with some naiveté, “I 
will just remark that it would be 
proper to establish in that city a 
French factory, or at least to obtain 
a firman from the porte, to allot to 
his imperial] majesty’s consul a house 
suitable to his rank; in the same 
way in which it was granted to the 
English resident, on the application 


FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Description du Pachalik, &c. i. e. A Description of the Pachalik of Bagdad, followeg 
by a historical Notice of the Wahabees, and by some other Pieces relative to the 
History and Literature of the East. By M. * * *, Svo. pp. 260. Paris, 1309. Pricg 






















of the Enctish ambassadour at Cop. 
stantinople.” | 

We extract the passages in the 
account of the Pachalik, which ap. 
pear to us to Contain the most usefy] 
information. 
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“The climate of Bagdad, thourh ver 
healthy, is subject ‘to excessive beat in 
summer; durin. which the nirabitanty 
find it necessary to pass a consicerabl 
part of the day in their celiais, 2nd to sleep 
at night on their roofs. Traveilers have 
oiten spoken of the Sam-veli, a burning 
southwest wind, which brings with it 4 
sulphureous smell, and prevails at Bagdad, 
as well as throughout Mesopotamia, fron 
the beginning of July to the middle of 
August. It isnot, however, quite so fatd 
as it has been reported to be by those tn. 
vellers who assert that it suffocates all who 
are exposed to it on elevated ground; since 
its effects may be avoided by falling pros. 
trate, or by wrapping up the face ver 
tightly with a cloak. It is preceded y 
squalls, and by a hot whirlwind obscuring 
the horizon. Its pestilential nature-prob: 
bly arises from passing over the sulphu- 
rious and bituminous grounds near the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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‘The inhabitants of Bagdad, so far from 
being abject slaves, are active, enterpris Hy... 
ing, and jealous of control. The better Hi .¢. 
ranks are civil, well informed, and obi Hy o¢ 
ging to strangers. Luxury is confined to the Hi 9. 
pacha and the great families. The dress i). 
is similar to that which prevails in the res Bi yw, 
of Turkey. Many Persians reside here, 
who carry on the traflick of the place and 
are protected by the government, and who 
are in general intelligent and respectable 
people.—Unfortunately, neither librari¢s the 
nor publick schools are to be found here: Hm “re 
but we meet with a few seminaries inhabit JM boat 
ed by dervices, and two or three mauso- 9 ‘Ver 
leums, magnificently decorated, in which beer 
their sheiks and prophets are interred, and gM ‘anc 
a kind of asylum is afforded to beggars. 7% t 
A number of small chapels also are erect: HM @ves 
ed, to which the people resort to perform they 
their ablutions, at the accustomed hours 6! #@ pen 
prayer. The publick markets are well I of o1 
stocked; provisions and fruit being broug!* # Pipe 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PACHALIK OF BAGDAD. 


‘hither from all quarters, and sold at mo- 
derate prices. 

“The pachas of Bagdad have been 
considered at all times as the most power- 
ful in the Ottoman dominions, and are 
supposed to possess aright to the title of 
caliph from inhabiting the capitalin which 
the ancient Arabian pontiffs resided. 
Placed at the extremity of Turkey, they 
exercise an authority which is almost in- 
dependent of the porte; and great deli- 
cacy is observed towards them on the part 
of the Ottoman court, that they may not 
be tempted to revolt. They assume to 
themselves, whenever they please, the 
right of declining to send their forces to 
cooperate with those of the grand seignor; 
and no objection is made to the reasons 
which they allege, provided that they be 
accompanied by a sum of money. During 
more than a century, ail the pachas of 
Bagdad have been originally Georgian 
slaves, raised by intrigue and accident 
from that humble station to the hazardous 
post of vizir. The forces of the govern- 
ment of Bagdad may be increased in a 
time of urgency to 30,000 men, infantry 
and cavalry; and this number wou!d be 
still greater if several Arab tribes had not 
withdrawn themselves to join the Wahia- 
bees, while others have set up the standard 
of independence. The Curds, of whom a 
great proportion have revolted, are the 
best horsemen; their arms consisi of a 
pistol, a lance, a sabre, and sometimes a 
carabine. The Arabs have ouly a lance: 
but, being robust and intrepid, they make 
adexterous use of it. The Bagdad intantry 
are armed with a musket and sabre, and a 
small part of them are disciplined on the 
European plan. The revenue is between 
seven and eight millions of piastres, and 
would be more, were it not for the decline 
of the trade of Bussorah. The population 
of Bussorah is now reduced to 50,000, a 
diminution which is caused by the deso- 
lation that has been spread around by the 
Wahabees, and by the insalubrity avhich 
has arisen from the neglect of the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. 


“The banks of both the Euphrates and 
the Tigris are infested with robbers, who 
are accustomed to swim aboard of the 
boats on the water, and to carry off what- 
ever they can seize. Travellers have often 
been surprised at the length of the dis- 
tances which the Arabs wil! pass, floating 
o1 the water. They accomplish these voy- 
aves by means of a goat skin, of which 
they sow very compactly the d.fferent 
openings, with the exception of the skin 
of one of the legs, which they use as a 
Pipe to blow up the rest of the skin, and 
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afterwards twist and hold it very tight. 
After this preparation, they strip them- 
selves naked, form a package of their 
clothes, and, tying it on their shoulders, 
lay themselves flat on the ; oat skin; on 
which they float very much at their ease, 
paddling with their hands and feet, and 
smoking their pipe all the time. Not only: 
men, but women and girls, adopt this me- 
thod of crossing the river, and make the 
air re-echo with their songs while they 
are passing. ; 

“ After the junction of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates at the beautifully situated 
town of Korna, their waters roil on for 
several miles without mixing. Those of 
the Euphrates are clear, in consequence 
of its tranquil current; while those of the 
Tigris are turbid from its rapidity. Not 
far from Hilla, or Hela, in a northerly di- 
rection, and towards the Euphrates, aré 
to be seen the relicks of the once mighty 
Babylon They are interesting only from 
the recollections which they excite, and 
have not beauty in themselves like the re- 
mains of Palmyra, Balbec, or Persepolis, 
among which we meet at every step with 
traces of magnificent architecture. The 
remains of Babylon consist in a shapeless 
mass of ruins, and are more calculated to 
inspire melancholy than admiration. Like 
all cities that have been built of brick, it 
has no striking monument left: standing. 
The Arabs make a trade of digging the 
ground for the purpose of finding medals 
of bronze, silver, and sometimes of gold; as 
well as vases, metal images, and utensils: 
even the bricks they carry off by water 
for the purpose of sale. These bricks are 
all of a square form, tive inches thick, 
and bearing on one of their sides a hiero- 
glyphick inscription, the characters of 
which are still very plain. The ruins of 
Nineveh are on the ‘Tigris, opposiie to 
the city of Mosul, about three hundred 
miles above Bagdad. Mosul appears to 
have been built out of these ruins. The 
remains of the ancient Nisibis consis‘, in 
like manner, of mere ruins, and are worth 
visiting chiefly for the beauty of the situa- 
tion.” 


The account of the origin and 
progress of the Wahabees is given 
in the same crude and ill-arranged 
method as that of Bagdad. In con- 
sequence of the Wahabees having 
been known in Europe oniy of iate 
years, the publick in general are not 
aware that the origin of this sect 
took place so far back as the middle © 
of the last century. Their tenets 
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differ from the Mohammedan, not 
in respect of their idea of the Su- 
preme Being or of the sacred vo- 
lume, the Koran, which they believe 
to have been written in heaven by 
the hand of ‘angels: but in regard 
to the power and character of Mo- 
hammed, whom they consider to 
have been a mere human being, the 
messenger indeed of God on earth, 
but not worthy to have his name 
joined with that of the Deity in the 
aderations of men. The Wahabees 
are therefore not so much the pro- 
pagators of a new faith, as the re- 
formers of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion. Like others of this sect they 
are circumcised; and they observe 
similar forms of prayer, the same 
ablutions, the same abstinences, the 
same yearly fast (that of Ramadan) 
and the same solemnities. Their 
mosques, however, are devoid of 
ornament; and the name of Moham- 
med is not mentioned in their reli- 
gious exercises. They reject in the 
same manner the divine mission of 
Jesus Christ. They imitate the early 
Mohammedans most effectually in 
the vigour with which they spread 
their doctrine by force of arms; and 
they have been accustomed to pre- 
sent it to the neighbouring tribes at 
the point of the sword, caliing on 
them in decisive language to “ be- 
lieve or die.” When they encounter 
resistance, their practice has been to 
sacrifice the males and spare the 
females, but to confiscate and take 


possession of the whole property, 
In case of voluntary submission, , 
Wahabee governour is put over the 
subjugated tribe, and a tenth of the 
property exacted, as well as a tenth 
of the male population levied for the 
military service. By these means, 
the Wahabee leaders have found 
themselves in possession of large 
treasures, and at the head of form. 
dable armies. Animated by religious 
enthusiasm, these fanaticks rush for. 
wards to danger with incredible 
courage, and attack their enemies iy 
the firm belief that, by dying in the 
field, they will receive the crown of 
martyrdom. Were they possessed of 
the advantages of discipline, and 
commanded by able leaders, they 
might become the conquerors oj 
Asia. 

In the preface to this book, a hope 
is expressed that the publick will 
extend encouragement to the author, 
and induce him to undertake more 
laborious researches. With such 
encouragement, however, we can 
scarcely venture to flatter him, till 
he has learned to condense his mat- 
ter into a smaller compass, and has 
accustomed himself to a clearer ar- 
rangement. The account of the 
Yezidees is short, and is not the pro- 
duction of the same author, but ofa 
missionary named Garzoni; from 
whom the writer of the preceding 
tracts might have taken some hints 
on the score of composition. 





) FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW: 
The Battles of Talavera. A Poem. 8vo. pp. 40. Dublin, London, Edinburgh. 1810. 


THERE is no peint in which our 
age differs more from those which 
preceded it, than in the apparent 
apathy of our poets and rhymers to 
the events which are passing over 
them. From the days of Marlbo- 
rough to those of Wolfe and Hawke, 
the tower and park guns were not 
more certain proclaimers of a victo- 


ry, than the pens of contemporary 
bards. St. James’s had then its odes, 
and Grub-street poured forth 1ts 
ballads upon every fresh theme of 
nacional exultation. Some of these 
productions, being fortunately wed- 
ded to popular tunes, have warped 
themselves so closely with our cha- 
raster, that, to love liberty and roast 
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beef, is not more natural to an En- 
glishman, than to beat tune to 
« Steady boys, Steady,” and, “ Rule 
Britannia.” Our modern authors 
are of a different cast; some of 
them roam back to distant and dark 
ages; others wander toremote coun- 
trics, instead of seeking a theme in 
the exploits ef a Nelson, an Aber- 
cromby, or a Wellesley; others 
amuse themselves with luscious son- 
nets to Bessies and Jessies; and all 
seem so little to regard the crisis 
in which we are placed, that we 
cannot help thinking they would 
keep fiddling their allegros and ada- 
gios, even if London were on fire, 
er Buonaparte landed at Dover. 

We are old-fashioned men, and 
are perhaps inclined to see, in the 
joss and decay of ancient customs, 
more than can reasonably be traced 
from them: to regard, in short, that 
as a mark of apathy and indifference 
to national safety and glory, which 
may only arise from a change in the 
manner of expressing popular feel- 
ing. Be that as it may, we think that 
the sullen silence observed by our 
present race of poets, upon all 
themes of immediate national con- 
cern, argues little confidence in 
their own powers, small trust in the 
liberal indulgence of the pubiick to 
extemporaneous compositions, and 
above all, a want of that warm in- 
terest in such themes as might 
well render them indifferent to both 
considerations. Lord Wellington, 
more fortunate than any contempo- 
rary English general, whether we 
regard the success or the scale of 
his achievements, has been also 
unusually distinguished by poetical 
commemoration; and as his exploits 
form an exception to the train of 
evil fortune which has generaily at- 
tended our foreign expeditions, the 
hearts of those capable of celebra- 
ung them, seem to have been pecu- 
larly awakened and warmed at the 
Fecital. Probably, many of our read- 
ets have seen the superb Indian 
War-song, which celebrated bis con- 


BATTLES OF TALAVERA. 
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quest over the Mahrattas: beginning 


*‘ Shout Britain for the battle of Assay, 
For that was a day 
When we stood in our array, 
Like the lion turned to bay, 

And the battle-word was conquer or die ! 


We are now happy to find, that 
another bard has advanced with a 
contribution to adorn the most re- 
cent and most glorious wreath won 
by the same gailant general. The 
promptitude as well as the patriotism 
of the tribute might claim indul- 
gence as well as praise: but it is 
with pleasure we observe, that al- 
though this volunteer has rushed 
forward without waiting to arm him- 
self in that panoply which is often, 
after all, found too slight to repel 
the assaults of modern criticism, 
neither his adventurous courage nor 
the goodness of his cause, is his sole 
or his principal merit. 

The battle of Talavera is written 
in that irregular, Pindarick measure 
first applied to serious composition 
by Mr. Walter Scott, and it is doing 
no injustice to the ingenious author 
to say, that in many passages, we 
were, from the similarity of the stanza 
and of the subject, involuntarily re- 
minded of the battle of Flodden, in 
the sixth book of Marmion. The 
feeling, however, went no farther 
than the perception of that kindred 
resemblance between those of the 
same family which is usually most 
striking at first sight, and becomes 
less remarkabic, and at length invi- 
sible, as we increase in intimacy with 
those in whom it exists. In one re- 
spect, the choice of the measure is 
more. judicious on the part of the 
nameless bard, than on that of Mr. 
Scott. The latter had a long narra- 
live to compose, and was necessarily 
forced upon passages in which the 
looseness and irregularity of his 
versification has an extravagant and 
slovenly appearance. It is where the 
tone of passion is low, that the 
reader demands a new interest from 
regularity of versification, and beauty 
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of selected diction. On the other 
hand, in passages of vivid, and espe- 
cially of tumultuary and hurried 
description, the force of the poet’s 
thought, and the intenseness of the 
feeling excited, ought to support 
his language. He may be then per- 
mitted to strip himself as to a com- 
bat, and to evince that “brave ne- 
glect” of the forms of versification 
which express un imagination too 
much exalted, and a mind too much 
occupied by the subject itself, to re- 
gard punctiliously the arrangement 
of rhymes or the measurement of 
stanzas. In this point of view, few 
themes present themselves which 
can better authorize a daring flight 
than that which has been selected 
by the author of Talavera. 

The poem opens with the follow- 
ing stanza, of which the first nine 
lines are an exquisite picture of re- 
pose, and the last somewhat more 
feebly and prosaically expressed. 


“* *Twas dark; from every mountain head 
The sunny smile of heaven had fled, 
And evening, over hill and dale 
Dropt, with the dew, her shadowy veil; 
In fabled Tajo’s darkening tide 
Was quenched the golden ray; 
Silent, the silent stream beside, 
‘Three gallant people’s hope and pride, 
Three gallant armies lay. 
Welcome to them the clouds of night, 
That close a fierce and hurried fight— 
And wearied all, and none elate, 
With equal hope and doubt, they wait 
A fiercer, bloodier day. 
France, every nation’s foe, is there, 
And Albion’s sons her red cross bear, 
With Spain’s young Liberty to share, 
The fortune of the fray.” 


The attack of the French is then 
described with all the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of uncertainty and hor- 
rour that aggravate the terrours of 
midnight conflict. The doubtful and 
suppressed sounds which announce 
to the defenders the approach of the 
assailants; the rush of the former to 
meet and anticipate the charge; the 
reflection on those who fall without 
witnesses to their valour; and all the 
“wonders of that gloomy fight,” 


are successfully and artfully intro. 
duced to impress the dreadful scene 
upon the mind of the reader. The 
following lines have peculiar and 
picturesque merit. 


** Darkling they fight, and only know 
If chance has sped the fatal blow, 
Or, by the trodden corse below, 
Or by the dying groan: 
Furious they strike without a mark, 
Save now and then the sulphurous spark 
Illumes some visage grim and dark, 
That with the flash is gone !” 


In the succeeding stanzas, we have 
the repose after the action, and the 
preparation for the general battle 
of the next day. The anxiety of the 
British general is described, and a 
singular coincidence pointed out in 
the sixth stanza. We shall transcribe 
it, and “ let the stricken deer go 
weep.” 


‘* Oh heart of honour, soul of fire, 

Even at that moment fierce and dire, 
Thy agony of fame! 

When Britain’s fortune dubious hung, 

And France tremendous swept along, 
In tides of blood and flame. 

E’en while thy genius and thy arm 

Retrieved the day and turned the storm, 

E’en at that moment, factious spite, 

And envious fraud essayed to blight 
The honours of thy name.” 


The share which is assigned to 
lord Wellington in the conduct of 
the fight, is precisely that which is 
really the lot of a commander in 
chief. Generals were painted in ar- 
mour long after 





« the fashion of the fight 
Had laid gilt steel and twisted mail aside 
For modern foppery,” 





And from some similar concate- 
nation of ideas, modern poets, for 
many a day after the “ eagle-glance” 
and commanding genius of a hero 
had been the attributes which deci- 
ded the field, continued to describe 
him mowing down whole ranks with 
his sword, as if personal strength 
were as essential to his success as 
in the days of the Trojan war. This 
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foolish fashion, which, like every 
false and unnatural circumstance, 
tends obviously to destroy the- pro- 
bability of the scene, has been dis- 
carded by good taste ever since the 

ublication of Addison’s Campaign. 
The approach of the Gallick army 
is beautifully described. 


“ And is it now a goodly sight, 
Or dreadful to behold, 
The pomp of that approaching fight, 
Waving ensigns, pennons light, 
And gleaming blades and bayonets bright, 
And eagles winged with gold; 
And warriour bands of many a hue, 
Scuriet and white, and green and blue, 
Like rainbows o’er the morning dew, 
Their various lines unfold: 
While cymbal clang and trumpet strain, 
The knell of battle tolled: 
And trampling squadrons beat the plain, 
>Till the clouds echoed back again, 
As if the thunder rolled.” 


Our bounds will not permit us to 
quote the opening of the battle, 
though it contains some passages of 
great merit. Realizing his narrative 
with an art, which has been thought 
almost irreconcilable with poetry, the 
author next undertakes to give us a 
distinct idea of those manceuvres and 
movements upon which the success 
of the day depended; and by clothing 
them with the striking circum- 
stances which hide the otherwise 
technical and somewhat familiar 
detail of the gazetiea ge has succeed- 
ed at once in presefving the form 
and leading circumstances, and “ all 
the current of the heady fight;” and, 
generally speaking, in presenting 
them to the fancy ina manner as 
poetical as they are clear to the un- 
derstanding. In treading, however, 
upon a line so very narrow, he has 
sometimes glided into bombast on 
the one hand, or into flat, bald, and 
vulgar expressions on the other. 
Although, for instance, the word 
“.fire-locks” be used technically, 
and somewhat pedantically, to ex- 
press the men who bear them, we 
cannot permit a poet to speak with 
uapunity of 
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* Full fifty thousand muskets bright 
Led by old warriours trained to fight.” 


Spears, we know, is used for spear- 
men; but this is a license sanctioned 
by antiquity, and not to be extended 
to modern implements of war. In 
other places, the ardour of the poet 
is expressed in language too turgid 
and inflated. But the following stan- 
za may safely be quoted as avoiding, 
under very difficult circumstances, 
the extremes of simplicity and bom- 
bast; and describing the celebrated 
charge of the British cavalry with 
a spirit worthy of those whose gal- 
lantry was so memorable on that 
memorable day: 


** Three columns of the flower of France, 
With rapid step and firm, advance, 
At first through tangled ground, 
O’er fence and dell and deep ravine; 
At length they reach the level green, 
The midnight battle’s murderous scene, 
The valley’s eastern bound, 
There in a rapid line they form, 
Thence are just rushing to the storm 
By bold Bellona led. 
When sudden thunders shake the vale, 
Day seems as in eclipse to fail, 
The light of heaven is fled; 
A dusky whirlwind rides the sky, 
A living tempest rushes by 
With deafening clang and tread; 
‘A charge, a charge,’ the British cry, 
‘ And Seymour at its head.” 


The miscarriage of this gallant 
body of cavalry amid the broken 
ground in which the French again 
formed their column, its causes and 
consequences, the main battle itself, 
and all its alternations of success, are 
described in the same glowing and 
vivid language; which we will ven- 
ture to say is not that of one who 
writes with a view to his own dis- 
tinction asa poet, but who feels that 
living fire glow within him which 
impels him to fling into verse his 
animated and enthusiastick feelings 
of exultation on contemplating such 
a subject as the battle of Talavera. 
The following description of a cir- 
cumstance new to the terrours of 
battle, we shall insert, erc we take 
our leave of Talavera: 
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** But shooting high and rolling far, 
What new and horrid face of war, 

Now flushes on the sight ? 
°Tis France, as furious she retires, 
That wreaks in desolating fires, 

The vengeance of ber flight. 

The flames the grassy vale o’errun, 
Already parched by summer’s sun; 
And sweeping turbid down the breeze 
In clouds the arid thickets seize, 

And climb the dry and withered trees 

In flashes long and bright. 

Oh! ’T was a scene sublime and dire, 
To see that billowy sea of fire, 
Rolling its fierce and flakey flood, 
O’er cultured field and tangled wood, 
And drowning in the flaming tide, 
Autumn’s hope and summer’s pride. 
From Talavera’s walls and tower 

And from the mountain’s height, 
Where they had stood for many an 

hour, 

To view the varying fight, 
Burghers and peasants in amaze 
Behold their groves and vineyards blaze! 
Trembling they view the bloody fray, 
But little thought ere close of day, 
That Fngland’s sigh and France’s groan 
Should be re-echoed by their own! 

But ah! far other cries than these 

Are wafted on the dismal breeze; 

Groans, not the wounded’s lingering 
groan; 

Shrieks, not the shriek of death alone; 

But groan and shriek and horrid yell 

Of terrour, torture, and despair, 
Such as *twould freeze the tongue te 

tell, 

And chill the heart to hear, 

When to the very field of fight, 
Dreadful alike in sound and sight, 


The conflagration spread, 
Involving in its fiery wave, 
The brave and relicks of the brave; 
The dying and the dead!” 


We have shunned, in the presen; 
instance, the unpleasant task of 
pointing out, and dwelling upon in. 
dividual inaccuracies. There are ge. 
veral hasty expressions, flat lines, 
and deficient rhymes, which prove 
to us little more than that the com. 
position was a hurried one. These, 
in a poem of a different description, 
we should have thought it our duty 
to point out to the notice of the au. 
thor. But, after all, it is the spirit 
of a poet that we consider as de. 
manding our chief attention; and 
upon its ardour or rapidity must 
finally hinge our applause or con. 
demnation. We care as little (com- 
paratively, that is to say) for the 
minor arts of composition and ver. 
sification as Falstaff did for the 
thews, and sinews, and outward com- 
position of his recruits. It is “ che 
heart, the heart,’ that makes the 
poet as well as the soldier; and 
while we shall not withhold some 
applause even from the ordinary sta 
tuary who executes a common f- 
gure, our wreath must be reser- 
ved for the Prometheus who shall 
impregnate his statue with fire from 
heaven. 





FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


Travels through the Empire of Moroceo. By John Buffa, M. D. Mlustrated with a 
Map. 8vo. pp. 260. Price 7s. London. 1810. 


CENSORIOUS eceriticks may, if 
they please, magnify literary vanity 
into a crime against the peace and 
the pockets of the publick; but if 
we punish vanity as capital, we ha- 
zard the suppression of much in- 
formation which may requite atten- 
tion. What man upon earth would 
be acquitted, were his motives for 
appearing before the publick, scru- 
tinized with critical severity? Hu- 





manity and policy refuse to prose- 
cute a peccadillo, so trifling. We 
shall not, on the present occasion, 
oppose their scruples. 

What Dr. Buffa has recorded 
against the late Medical Board, by 
which he deemed himself appressed, 
we pass, with a wish, that oppres- 
sion may ever be banished from 
among members of a liberal profes- 
sion, and from all connected with 













the publick service. We consider 
the doctor simply as a traveller into 
a country imperfectly known among 
us; and possessing some advantages 
as a privileged person by his pro- 
fession. While waiting for a pro- 
mised appointment at Gibraltar, he 
visited Larache; the governour of 
which place he happily relieved 
from a dangerous malady. In a se- 
cond journey, he had the honour 
of prescribing for his Moorish ma- 
jesty; for his principal sultana, and 
others, at Fez. He took an oppor- 


| tunity of travelling to Morocco, etc 


further south; and the observations 
he made during these excursions, 
form the body of his volume. We 
regret exceedingly to learn from Dr. 
B’s preface, that the imputation of 
impoliteness should, with any ap- 
pearance, of plausibility, attach to 
the venerable sovereign of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, on a charge of not 
answering a letter addressed to him 
from the potentate of Morocco; for 
though written in Arabick, it were 
scandalous to suppose that none in 
the British dominions could translate 
it. The French, to do them justice, 
would have profited by the oppor- 
tunity, and would have turned such 
a correspondence to good account, 
either now or hereafter. Why cannot 
John Bull emulate what is com- 
mendable in that people, without 
imitating what is ridiculous or pro- 
fligate? Leaving the secretary of 
state to defend his reputation by the 
best arguments in his power, we 
direct our attention to the traveller. 

Dr. B. estimates the importance 
ef Ceuta, as a fortress, very highly. 
It is now in the hands of our coun- 
trymen. He says: “Convoys could 
collect here in safety, and our trade 
in this sea be comparatively secure 
from annoyance.” 

The following ceremony has some- 
thing patriarchal in it: 
_ “In passing through villages (which 
in this part are very numerous, and formed 
ef a much greater collection of tents than 


those described in a former letter) we 
Vou. v. M 
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were received by a great concourse of 
men, women, and children, shouting, and 
making a noise exactly resembling the 
whoop of the North American savages. 
I was informed, that this was their usual 
mode of expressing their joy and mirth, 
on all great and solemn occasions. A ve- 
nerable Moor, the chief of the surround- 
ing villages, accompanied by the military 
and civil officers, and by the principal 
inhabitants, advanced to kiss the garment 
of his excellency. This ceremony was 
closed by a train of women, preceded by 
an elderly matron, carrying a standard of 
colours, made of various fillets of silks; 
and by a young one of great beauty, sup- 
porting on her head a bowl of fresh milk, 
which she presented, first to the govern- 
our (or, as he is otherwise called, the 
sheik) then to me, and afterwards to alk 
the officers. This ceremony is always per- 
formed by the prettiest young woman of 
the village; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that her beauty captivates the affec- 
tions of the great men (sometimes even 
the emperour) and she becomes the le- 
gitimate and favourite wife.” 


We do not think much of a 
Moorish review, as to tacticks; but as 
a political spectacle, it is, we doubt 
not, sufficiently imposing When 
describing it, Dr. B. incidentally men- 
tions other customs of that people. 


“* | was at the palace precisely at four 
o’clock, and in a few minutes the empe- 
rour appeared, mounted on a beautiful 
white horse, attended by an officer of 
state, holding over him a large, damask 
umbrella, most elegantly embroidered, 
and followed by all his great officers, 
bodyguards, and a numerous band of 
musick. He was greeted with huzzas, 
in the Moorish style, by the populace, 
and received at all the gates and avenues 
of the town, witha general discharge of 
artillery and small arms, the people fulling 
upon their knees in the dust as he passed. 
The streets were covered with mats, and 
the road, as far as the plain where the 
troops were drawn out, was strowed with 
all kinds of flowers. 

‘The army was formed into a regular 
street of three deep on each side, each 
corps distinguished by a standard; it ex- 
tended to a great length, through the im- 
mense plain of Fez, and presented a grand 
military spectacle. There were not less 
than eighty thousand cavalry. This review 
was finished in six hours, and his imperial 
majesty was so much pleased with the 
steady, orderly, and soldier-like appear- 
























































ance of his troops, that he commanded a 
horse fo be given to each of the officers, 
and an additional suit of clothes, and six 
ducats more than is customary to the men. 
No other exercise was performed on this 
occasion, than charging, firing off their 
pieces, and priming and loading at full 
gallop, by alternate divisions. Thus an 
incessant fire was kept up during the 
day.” 

“The cavalry are, unquestionably, most 
capital marksmen, and very capable of 
annoying, and harassing, and checking the 
progress of an invading army. The men 
are stout, strong, and robust, accustomed 
ty a continual state of warfare, and, from 
their simple and moderate manner of 
living, fully adequate to sustain the fa- 
\igues and privations of the most arduous 
campaign.” 


The character of the present em- 
perour is a relief to the mind, fa- 
uigued with the spectacle of unvary- 
ing despotism, as a grove of palm 
irees refreshes the eye, when beheld 
after traversing a sandy desert. 

His predecessor was famous for 
cruelty; and his elder brothers were 
leading their subjects to slaughter 
in the field, before his accession. 
May we not regard him as an in- 
stance of the advantages derived 
from preparatory study ? even though 
that study was directed rather to li- 
terature than to politicks. Nothing 
can be so desirable to a despotick 
prince, intending to do well, as the 
habit of sedateness, reflection, and 
self-possession. 


‘‘The present emperour, Muley Soly- 
man, was the youngest prince, and lived 
retired in the city of Fez, assiduously oc- 
cupied in studying the Alcoran, and the 
laws of the empire, in order to qualify 
himselt for the office of high-priest, which 
he was intended to fill. From this retreat 
he was called by the priests, the highest 
in repute as saints, in the neighbourhood of 
Fez, and a small party of the Moorish 
militia, and by them prevailed upon to 
come forward as.a candidate for the crown, 
in Opposition to his three brothers, who 
were waging war with each other, at the 
head of numerous forces. In the midst of 
this anarchy and confusion, the young 
prince was proclaimed emperour, at Fez, 
by the name of Muley Solyman; and having 
cuoliected a strong force, aided by the 
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counsels of a number of brave and expe, 
rienced officers, he advanced to Mequinez, 
which he reduced, after two successive 
pitched battles. This place was defended 
by one of his brothers, who, shortly after, 
acknowledged him as emperour, joined 
him, and brought over to his interests , 
great number of friends and partisans. He 
served Solyman faithfully ever after, which 
enabled him to withstand the united 
forces of his two other brothers. At length, 
owing to the little harmony that prevailed 
in the armies of his competitors, he 
effected his purpose. Taking advantage 
of their increasing animosity, he advanced 
towards Morocco, fighting and conquer. 
ing the whole way. He entered the capital 
in triumph, after a general and decisive 
battle; and he was again proclaimed em- 
perour. 

‘The gardens of the seraglio are beau- 
tifully laid out by Europeans, and contain 
several elegant pavilions and summer 
houses, where the ladies take tea and 
recreate themselves; baths, fountains, and 
solitary retreats for those inclined to me. 
ditation; in short, nothing is wanting to ren. 
der this a complete, terrestrial paradise, 
but liberty, the deprivation of which must 
embitter every enjoyment. 

‘** Muley Solyman, the present emperow, 
is about thirty-eight years of age, in ree 

ly 





about six feet two inches, of a tolera 
fair complexion, with remarkably fine teeth, 
large dark eyes, aquiline nose, and black 
beard; the tout ensemble of his counte- 
nance noble and majestick. He governs 
Barbary with discretion and moderation. 
In the distribution of justice, or in reward- 
ing his subjects, he is just and impartial; 
in his private conduct no less pious and 
exemplary, than, in his publick capa- 
city, firm and resolute, prompt and cou- 
rageous.” 


We cannot follow Dr. B. into the 
recesses, porticos, or squares of the 
seraglio. We must even relinquish 
his account of the hunted lion, and 
the ravages committed by that formi- 
dable animal. If the doctor was con- 
vinced that the Moors, by a manner 
of preparation, “ deprive charcoal of 
the baneful effects usually experienced 
Jrom it in England,’ was not his 
remissness blamable, in neglecting 
to obtain information on that subject, 
considering the number of artisans 
which are obliged, by the nature ot 
their business, to be perpetually in- 
volyed in the fumes of this noxious 
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species of fuel? It was natural that 
a medical man should examine the 
state of the art of healing, among 
the tweebs of Morocco; it is despi- 
cable enough: so is that of literature 
in general. The condition of the 
Jews is extremely pitiable; and if we 
understand our traveller rightly, the 
Jewish women are resorted to, to 
supply the riotous inhabitants with 
abandoned companions. Can _ the 
lowest degree of adjection in a peo- 
ple be more strongly marked? The 
late emperour attempted to exter- 
minate the Jews; their property was 
furiously plundered, yet they exist, 
and increase so rapidly, that our 
traveller says, the emperour must 
enlarge the limits of the space 
wherein they dwell. 

We give the doctor credit for 
having used his influence with the 
rulers of this empire in favour of 
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the British interests; and for his sea- 
sonable assistance in rescuing four 
drunken, British sailors in Larache, 
who, “ having drank too much 
aquardicnte | aqua-ardente | imagined 
themselves in the streets of Gibral- 
tar,” and raised a mob by attempt- 
ing to lift up the veil of a Moorish 
belle; drunk they were, indisputa- 
bly, or they had never struck on the 
rock of that temptation. 

Further proficiency in Arabick 
will induce the doctor to write Na- 
zarene, for “ Massarane (for so they 
denominate a Christian.”) To consi- 
der dow-war as the circle of tents 
forming a village, not as the name 
of a place; and to accept Beni, sons, 
as the plural of Ben, a son, it is 
necessary, when distinguishing a 
tribe. Neither will he repzat the ar- 
ticle, “ an ql-haik:” a/ is the Arae 
bick article. 








FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan [commonly called the Persian Prince] in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802. Written by Him- 
self, in the Persian Language, and Translated by Charles Stewart, Esq. With a 
Portrait of the Author. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 738. London. 1810. 


IT is difficult to imagine any cha- 
racter whose first impressions would 
excite more natural curiosity than 
an Asiatick traveller in Europe. 
There is so much value in even the 
most common knowledge, that the 
pride of man is secretly gratified by 
the surprise of astranger at objects 
which are familiar to us, even where 
that familiarity confers no merit on 
ourselves; and this is, perhaps, the 
secret charm, which, fortunately for 
travellers, makes their society court- 
ed in foreign countries, and which 
constitutes, in no small degree, what 
all of us have sometimes felt, the 
pleasure of showing the lions. There 
is, too, a vivid shrewdness which 
generally accompanies the observa- 
tions of a sensible man on objects 


which are new to him, altogether 


unattainable by those whose percep- 
tions are already deadened by habit. 
We may hope then for instruction, 
as well as entertainment, in such 
society; and it is not irrational, ex- 
cept in the extreme to which it has 
been sometimes carried, that an 
Omai, a Bannelong, or any other 
far-fetched curiosity in human form, 
should be feasted by the great, 
courted by the fair, and attended to 
publick places by crowds of gaping 
observers. After all, however, on a 
mere savage, the wonders he wit- 
nesses are too many and too unin- 
telligible to make any distinct im- 
pression. To him, a paper kite and 
a balloon are equally miraculous; 
every step he takes is on enchanted 
ground; and, like a child who reads 
a fairy tale, he soon ceases to be 
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surprised at wonders; because he 
expected to meet with nothing else, 
and because, in such a place, such 
wonders are only natural. Again, 
people care little for what is totally 
above their comprehension, and.a 
savage would be more interested in 
an ironmonger’s shop, than in all 
the curiosities of the British mu- 
seum, or all the magnificence of St. 
Paul’s or Blenheim. With the Asia- 
tick, however, the case is different; 
he brings with him a sufficiently 
cultivated judgment to distinguish 
between our customs and his own; 
a mind to which the objects he 
meets with are not so new as to be 
incomprehensible, though they are 
so differently modified in form and 
circumstances from those to which 
he is accustomed, that another pla- 
net could hardly produce a greater 
variety; it is a variety which he un- 
derstands and feels, and it is the 
same in kind (though from evident 
reasons, much greater in degree) 
as that which a European, pre- 
pared as he is, by hundreds of pre- 
cursors, and tens of hundreds of 
descriptions, must ever experience 
on entering, for the first time, a Mo- 
hammedan. or Hindoo country. 
Accordingly, as no real oriental 
traveller had yet appeared, his place 
and character were eagerly assumed 
by European writers, who. under 
the names of Turkish spies, am- 
bassadours of Bantam, and Chinese 
or Persian tourists, endeavoured to 
instruct, as impartial spectators of 
our European feuds and follies; or 
to amuse, by ridiculous oppositions 
of our manners and character with 
their own. That the experiment suc- 
ceeded, is evident by the number of 
imitators which every generation 
has produced; but still, amusing as 
they were, these Turks and Per- 
sians wanted the charm of reality. 
They were Brigg’s “ French beads, 
and Bristol stones,” in comparison 
with the genuine treasure of Gol- 
conda; and the difference in interest 
was almost the same, as between a 
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view of the great mogui himself 
and the well-bred sultan of a Frenc} 
tragedy, or an English Masque. 
rade. 

The reality, however, prefizured 
by so many types, has at last made 
his appearance. A bona fide Moham. 
medan has produced a tour; and, ag 
luck would have it, this tour has 
appeared ata time, when all the 
world, or at least all the idle partof 
It, was still on the stretch of curio. 
sity, respecting his excellency Mirza 
Abdul Hassan. 

Now, when the ladies had once 
ascertained, by actual experiment, 
the length of a Persian’s beard, and 
the texture of his skin and clothing; 
when their minds were pretty well 
made up what to think of their for. 
midable guest, it was surely no un 
natural desire to know that guest’s 
opinion of them. And as his excel- 
lency’s sentiments are not yet to be 
expected in English, it will no 
doubt be, inthe mean time, accept- 
able to learn what was thought and 
said under almost similar circum. 
stances, by a man, who was every 
inch of him, as true a mussulman 
(as “catholick a devil,” as Sancho 
Panza hath it) as if, like his afore- 
said excellency, he had born creden- 
tials from the king of Iran and Tou- 
ran, and excited by his presence and 
supposed intrigues, the jealousy 
both of the eastern and western 
Cesar. This lucky coincidence has, 
we are afraid, even made the reality 
of our tourist suspected, and many 
have too rashly classed him, without 
examination, with the Anacharsis of 
our continental neighbours, or our 
own ingenious Hidalgo Don Manuel 
de Espriella. In this, however, they 
have done Abu Taleb a great injus- 
tice; though not so learned as the 
first, nor so entertaining as the last 
‘of these gentlemen, he is, or rather 
was, a more substantial personage 
than either. Under the name of the 
Persian prince, he was seen and 
known in fleshly form in the several 
countries which he has undertaken 
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9 describe, and was generally al- 
owed, in the words of Massinger’s 
Borachiay, 


«“ as absolute a Turk 
In all that appertains to a true Turk,’ 


1s any former candidate for publick 
otice. 

And it will be owned that few 
nhabitants of east or west, have 
rone over so large or so interesting 
> tract of earth and sea. Reduced 
n his circumstances by events which 
e himself very modestly and briefly 
elates, and deprived, though by no 
ault of his own, of an appointment 
which he held under our East India 
ompany, an opportunity was thrown 
n his way, of undertaking a jour- 
ey, which, to an oriental, must 
ave appeared desperate; and which 
e began, as he informs us, in the 
omfortable hope, that in a voyage 
so replete with danger, “ some ac- 
ident might cause his death; and 
hus deliver him from the anxieties 
pf this world, and the ingratitude of 
ankind.’’? Accidents, however, and 
rlements were kinder than he ex- 
pected; and after visiting the Cape, 
St. Helena, and many parts of Ireland 
ind England, he returned by France, 
taly, Constantinople, and Busserah, 
o his native province in India, where 
€ was appointed once more collec- 
or of a district in Bundelcund, and 
lied in that situation in the year 
806. 

During the latter years of his life, 
¢ prepared and digested his jour- 
al,in which he styles himself: “« The 
anderer over the face of the earth, 
Abu Taleb, the son of Mohammed 
of Ispahan, who associated with 
men of all nations, and beheld va- 
ous wonders both by sea and land;” 
tnd which he commences with true 
riental piety, by thanksgivings to 
od, the lord of all the world, and 
“to the chosen of mankind, the tra- 
veller over the whole expanse of the 
heavens [Mohammed ] and benedic- 
ons without end on his descend- 
‘its, and ¢ompanions.” 
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The first misfortune which befel 
him on his expedition, was embark- 
ing on board a Danish vessel, man- 
ned chiefly by indolent, and inexpe- 
rienced Lascars, of whose filth, con- 
fusion, and insubordination he com- 
plains most bitterly. 


“ The captain was a proud. self-suffi- 
cient feliow. His first officer, who was b 
birth an American, resembled an ill-tem- 
pered, growling mastiff, but understood 
his duty very well. The secone officer, 
and the other mates were low people, not 
worthy of being spoken to, and quite ig- 
norant of navigation.”—vol, i. p. 22. 


After many days of suffering from 
the united plagues of stinks, bad 
provisions, and a cabin, “ the very 
recollection of which makes him 
melancholy,” he arrived at the Ni- 
cobar Islands, where the usual phe- 
nomenon of refraction, by making a 
flat shore visible to the eye, though 
not to the telescope, and the usual 
solution of it by a ring in a bowl of 
water, excited his surprise. The ex- 
planation, however, does not, in his 
opinion, solve the phenomenon. Six- 
teen of the Lascars deserted here, 
and Abu Taleb himself was so much 
captivated with the “ mildness of 
the climate, the beauty of the plains 
and rivulets, and the kind of life 
which the men enjoyed, that he had 
nearly resolved to take up his abode 
among them.” The passage of the 
equinoctial line, and the ceremony 
of dipping, are next described, and 
he saw what he had never before 
believed, numerous shoals of flying 
fish. He was disappointed at not 
finding a southern polar star, nor 
any constellation which exactly cor- 
responded with the Ursa Minor or 
Major, and was astonished that the 
month of May, so hot in Bengal, 
should be so extremely cold in the 
antarctick hemisphere. 


‘“’Onthe 24th of May, we had a view 
of part of the continent of Africa, about 
200 miles to the north of the Cape of Good 
Hope; and although we had not the most 
distant intention of going on shore here, 
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yet the sight of land brought tears into 
my eyes. While sailing along the coast, 
we had frequent opportunities of seeing 
ene of the wonders of the deep. Several 
fish, called whales, approached so close to 
the ship that we could view them distinct- 
iy. They were four times the size of the 
largest elephant, and had immense nos- 
trils, whence they threw up the water to 
the height of fifteen yards.” vol. i. p. 44. 


His voyage to the Cape was a 
dismal one. He had repeated storms 
to encounter, and his cabin was pla- 
ced between those of a corpulent 
and surly gentleman, who when the 
ship rolled, rolled also, and of three 
crying and ill-tempered children; to 
whom, if he had known the poetry 
of Simonides, he would doubtless 
have exclaimed with Daniia in a si- 
milar situation, “ ede Ceeges.”” As it 
was, he thought of the verse of 
Hafiz, which did just as well: 


* Dark isthe night, and dreadful the noise 
of the waves and whirlpool, 

Little dothey know of our situation, who 
are travelling merrily on the shore.” 


The miseries of a voyage he clas- 
ses under four genera, subdivided 
into many distinct species, of which 
we shall only mention “ the impurity 
of being shut up with dogs and 
hogs; the necessity of eating with a 
knife and fork; and the impossibility 
of purification.” On the whole, how- 
ever, he had ample reason to com- 
plain, and to advise his countrymen 
never to undertake a voyage, unless 
they have money to purchase every 
comfort; nor to embark, except in 
an English vessel. At the Cape, he 
was highly delighted with the neat- 
ness of the houses, the pavement of 
the streets, the shady trees, and the 
benches for smoking a pipe in sum- 
mer evenings; a custom which “ ap- 
peared to him excellent.” 


“‘ In short, the splendour of this town 
quite obliterated from my mind all the 
magnificence of Calcutta, which I had 
previously considered as superiour to any 
thing to be found between India and Eu- 
rope. In the sequel, I changed my opinion 
respecting the Cape; and, indeed, I may 
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say, that from my first setting out on tj, 
journey, till my arrival in England, | x 
cended the pinnacle of magnificence and 
luxury; the several degrees or stages 
which, were Calcutta, the Cape, Co} 
Dublin, and London; the beauty and gran, 
deur of each city effacing that of the fy, 
mer. On my return towards India, eyey 
thing was reversed, the last place being jj, 
ways inferiour to that I had quitted. Thus, 
after a long residence in London, Pary 
appeared to me much inferiour; for 4), 
though the latter contains more super 
buildings, it is neither so regular, so clea, 
nor so well lighted at night, as the fy. 
mer, nor does it possess so many garden 
and squares in its vicinity; in short, | 
thought I had fallen from paradise inty 
hell. But when I arrived in Italy, I wy 
made sensible of the beauty of Paris; th 
cities of Italy rose in my estimation wha 
I arrived at Constantinople, and the latte 
is a perfect paradise, compared to Bag 
dad, Mousul, and other towns in the te, 
ritory of the Faithful.” vol.i, p. 64, 65. 


Of the Dutch, both male and f. 
male, Abu Taleb formed no favou. 
able opinion. He describes the meq 
as low-minded and inhospitable, ané 
more oppressive to their slaves tha 
any other people in the world. The 
women, he stigmatizes at once 4 
vulgar and immodest; but here we 
must allow a little for the prejudice 
of a Persian. The girls, who » 
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much offended him, were, perhaps, MR. F, 
only laughing hoydens, who woull MBhi-h 
have been heartily frightened, ha HB. 9 
they known how he interpreted thet the 
airs and glances. It may, however, Co 
be a useful hint to some females 
nearer home. Lord Valencia im “Wy 
gines that Mohammedans confounl HiMPssels 
all European ladies with zautch Mere s! 
girls, and it must be owned, that pa : 
recent oriental travellers have had hich 
tolerably good reason for their mis: Hd de 
take. none 
Among the various inhabitants of HP™blin 
the Cape, he found “ many pious Ms" 
good Mussulmans, some of whom wah, 
possessed considerable property; Mbrdur< 
with these, and in the hospitable Miearanc, 
society of the English officers (whos¢ Hi mber 
ladies, it is pleasing to observe, he HP ges 
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excepts from the general scandal, . § 


and compares to the elegant reservé 


















































sf Indian princesses ) he passed his 
ime pleasantly, though expensively. 
At length, being heartily tired of 
bis Danish captain, who had cheated 
him in every possible manner, he 
ubmitted to the loss of his passage 
Bnoney, and embarked the 29th of 
September, on board an English 
South Sea whaler. The superiour 
omforts of this ship he praises 
ighly, though he still seems to have 
ad some apprehensions; “ it being 
he practice of Europe, that when- 
ver the ships of two enemies meet 
sea, the most powerful carries 
is adversary with him into one of 
is own ports, and there sells both 
hip and cargo for his own advan- 
; a 

Of St. Helena he gives one of the 
est descriptions we have yet seen; 
nd relates to a fearful battle, which 
is captain had, in a former voyage, 
, stained with a number of marine 
imals, “ of a size between a horse 
d an ass, which they call sea- 
orses.” He notices in his course, 
the Fortunate Isles, whence the 
fohammedans commence _ their 
ngitude;” and the “ entrance into 
he Mediterranean sea, which runs 
ast as for as Aleppo.” And being 
iven by unfavourable winds from 
‘ee English channel (the meaning of 
(BBhich term he explains, as well as 
at of « bay and sea’) he anchored 
: the 6th of December in the cove 
a) Cork. 


























ar “We found here not less than 40 or 50 
nd Mamessels of different sizes, three of which 
ch Waeere Ships of war. The bay resembles a 
sat bund basin, sixteen miles in circunfer- 
ad ce. On its shore is situated the town, 
) hich is built in the form of a crescent, 
kd defended at each end by small forts. 
none side of the bay, a large river, re- 
mbling the Ganges, disembogues itself. 
us river extends a great way inland, and 
tsses by the city of Cork. The circular 
™m of this extensive sheet of water, tlie 
tduré of the hills, the comfortable ap- 
arance of the town on one side, and the 
mber of elegant houses and romantick 
ttages on the other, with the furmidable 
pect of the forts, and so many large 
‘pS lying securely in the harbour, con- 
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veyed to my mind such sensations as I 
had never before experienced; and ale 
though in the course of my travels, I had 
an opportunity of seeing the bay of Ge- 
noa, and the straights of Constantinople, 
I do not think either of them is to be 
compared with this.” vol. i. pp. 94, 95. 


Nor, though the cove on a nearer 
view disappointed him, did he fail to 
be delighted with the fertility of the 
neighbourhood, and the hospitality 
of the mistress of the postoffice, 
whose mature charms (for though 
the mother of 21 children, she had 
still the appearance of youth) asto- 
nished the inhabitant of a country, 
where a woman is old at five and 
twenty. 

It is a pleasing circumstance in 
this Persian’s journal, that in every 
part of our united kingdom, he met 
with hospitality and kindness. He 
here left his vessel, and was pro- 
ceeding to Dublin to wait on lord 
Cornwallis, when he received a visit 
from an officer whom he had known 
in India, and who conducted him to 
his house in the neighbourhood of 
Cork, where, on an estate of a few 
hundreds a year, he was enjoying, 
as Abu Taleb assures us, more 
comfort and plenty than an English 
gentleman could in India, upon an 
income of a lack of rupees. At 
Cove; he had seen a spit turned by 
a dog, but here the machinery for 
roasting was moved by smoke, and 
together with the dressers for hold- 
ing china, and the pipes and arrange- 
ment of a steam kitchen, excited 
his warmest admiration. This officer 
had two fair neices, who, “ during 
dinner,” says the Mussulman, “ ho- 
noured me with the most marked 
attention.” 


** After dinner, these angels made tea 
for us, and one of them having asked me 
if it was sweet cnough, I replied, that 
having been made by such hands, it could 
not but be sweet. On hearing this, all the 
company laughed, and my fair one blush- 
ed like the rose of Damascus.” v. i. p. 103. 


We shall not follow him minutely 
through his journey by Dublin and 
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Chester, to London; we must how- 
€ver observe, that in the former 
place, where he spent some time, he 
first beleld the phenomenon of a 
fall of snow, which greatly delighted 
him by its novelty, and that he was 
quite reconciled to the coldness of 
the climate, by the power it gave 
him to bear fatigue, and by the many 
advantages which it confers on the 
inhabitants; making, as he asserts, 
the men vigorous, the women hand- 
some, and both sexes open-hearted 
and sincere. “ Boys and girls of fif- 
teen years of age, are here as inno- 
cent,” in the Persian’s opinion, “ as 
the children of India of 5 or 6, and 
have no wish beyond the amusement 
of play-things, or the produce of a 
pastry-cook’s shop.” Nay, many 
grown persons of wealth and rank 
are, as he assures us, in an almost 
similar predicament! 

“What I am now to relate, will, I fear, 
not be credited by my countrymen, but is, 
nevertheless, an absolute fact. In these 
countries, it frequently happens, that the 
ponds and rivers are frozen over; and the 
ice being of sufficient strength to bear a 
great weight, numbers of people assem- 
ble thereon, and amuse themselves in 
skating.’ vol. i. p. 147. 


On the whole, he seems more de- 
lighted with Ireland, than with any 
other place which he visited, and 
manifests a very natural preference 
of the urbanity, good nature, and in- 
telligence of these, his first Euro- 
pean friends, over all other nations. 
Some of the traits which he men- 
tions are, indeed, really national, and 
show in a strong light the peculiar 
character of that hospitable and 
good natured race; but it must not 
be forgotten, that here every thing 
was new, and that consequently all 
the amusements of which he partook 
were more attractive in his eyes. 
Here, for instance, he was first at a 
theatre, where he received the 
greatest entertalnment from the ad- 
ventures of an “ Ethivfian magician 
called flurleguin.’ Mr. Astiey’s 
horsemanship, and the Panorama of 
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Gibraltar, gave him e¢reat deligh 
but he was rather scandalized tha 
pleased with the estimation, 
proaching to idolatry, in which gta, 
tues of lead and marble are held. 


“It is really astonishing that peop 
possessing so much knowledge and goog 
sense, and who reproach the nobility g 
Hindoostan with wearing gold and silye 
ornaments like women, should be thy 
tempted by Satan to throw away their mg 
ney on useless blocks.” Vol.i. p. 129. 


Of the meanness of the hot baths 
he bitterly complains; and though he 
expresses a pious hope that the fleg 
brush was composed of horse hair, 
yet a doubt seems lurking in bis 
mind, that its bristies were shom 
from a less holy animal. He noticed, 
on his road from Holyhead, Conway, 
with its ancient walls. resembliag 
those of Allahabad; and Chester, 
with the verandahs which line the 
principal streets; and on the 2ith 
of Shaban, corresponding to the 2ist 
of January, 1800, arrived safe in 
London, being five days short ofa 
lunar year from the period of hi 
leaving Calcutta. 

In London he appears to have 
chiefly remained during the rest of 
his stay in England. He made, it 
deed, an excursion with some friends 
to Windsor, Oxford, and Blenheim; 
and at the second of these places 
was greatly delighted with the 
10,000 oriental manuscripts in the 
Bodleian, and the different speci 
mens in the anatomy school. The 
publick buildings, he observes, ate 
“of hewn stone, and much resem 


ble, in form, some of the Hindoe 


temples.” 

But not all these wonders, no 
even the charms of Mr. Hastings’s 
dairy and farm yard, could long de- 
tain him from London, where, witha 
naiveté almost equal to that of Mr. 
Ker Porter, “ Cupid,” he observes; 
“ had planted one of his arrows 
his bosom;” and whose «heart-al- 
luring damsels” he celebrated in 
Persian ode, in which he asserts: 
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‘ We have no longing for the Tubah, or 
Sudreh, or other trees of Paradise, 

We are content to rest under the shade of 

these terrestrial cypresses.” 


Abu Taleb seems, indeed, not- 
withstanding his horrour of hog’s 
bristles, to have been soon very 
completely reconciled to the habits 
and liquors of infidels, and, “ accord- 
ing to the advice of the divine Ha- 
fiz,’ to have given himself up to 
love and gayety. 

It may be well imagined, that the 
head of a man, who had been so far 
elated by the attentions of the pro- 
yincial beauties of Cork, would be 
completely turned by the blandish- 
ments of rank, fashion and luxury 
which surrounded him in London; 
and it is truly amusing to observe 
the complacency with which he re- 
lates how much his society was 
courted, while his “ wit and repar- 
tees, with some impromptu applica- 
tions of oriental poetry, were the 
subject of conversation in the po- 
litest circles.’"——-Poor Abu! he little 
suspected that all the while he was 
only entertaining from the Caftan out- 
wards. 

In the middle, however, of dissi- 
pation, more serious studies were 
not neglected. He saw the tower, and 
the freemasons, and the Eidouranion, 
andthe Irish giant; and amidst all 
the curiosities of the British mu- 
seum, selected, as most worth notice, 
the good woman whose forehead 
was decorated with horns. And 
though the slight mention of the 
joys of Paradise, and his ready 
compliance with the use of wine, 
may be considered as blots in his 
character among the True Believ- 
ers, yet, on the other hand, he takes 
care to inform those of his own 
ith, that, in a conversation with 
an English bishop, he stoutly main- 
ined. the divinity of Mohammed’s 
commission, and almost, as he ima- 
sined, persuaded his right reverend 
friend to embrace the tenets of Is- 
lam There are, however, many bet- 
‘er things in his book, and which 
Vou. v. y 
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really evince an active and curious 
mind, bent on acquiring knowledge, 
and, when acquired, able to digest 
it. The following observation would 
not be, perhaps, unworthy of the 
most civilized and philosophick de- 
scriber of the effects of English 
mechanism. 


** On entering one of the extensive ma- 
nufactories in England, the mind is at first 
bewildered by the number and variety of 
articles displayed therein; but after recos 
vering from this first impression, and 


having coolly surveyed all the objects _ 


around, every thing appears conducted 
with so much regularity and precision, 
that a person is induced to suppose one 
of the meanest capacity might superintend 
and direct the whole process. Whatever 
requires strength or numbers, is effected 
by engines; if clearness of sight is want- 
ed, magnifying glasses are at hand; and 
if deep reflection is necessary to combine 
all the parts, whereby to ensure a unity of 
action, so many aids are derived from the 
numerous artists employed in the different 
parts of the work, that the union of the 
whole seems not to require any great eX- 
ertion of genius.” Vol. i. pp. 244, 245. 


In his miscellaneous observations 
on the English character, education, 
and form of government, we are 
often forcibly reminded of the Spa- 
nish worthy, to whose traveis we 
lately alluded; and it is no slight 
praise to the author of that enter- 
taining work, that the sentiments 
which he gives to his hero are so 
nearly the same with those of a 
traveller to whom all was new. The 
praise which he lavishes on all the 
higher powers, however deserved, 
is not, perhaps, free from suspicions 
since at the time of publishing his 
Persian journal, he was still subject 
to British governours, and still a 
candidate for British patronage. 
But the detail is curious; and though 
he taxes us pretty smartly with 
pride, philosophy (meaning atheism) 
and laziness (for which last vice he 
recommends as a cure, shorter meals 
and longer beards) yet the impres- 
sions. which he evidently feels are 
most flattering to our nation. 
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It is, of course, impossible that 
his views of every subject should 
be just; and we find, accordingly, 
that many misconceptions relating 
to laws, juries, and government, are 
to be found in every part of his 
work; asd when he compares a ccer- 
tain honourable house to two parties 
of pzrroquets, scolding on opposite 
mango trees, it is evident that he 
describes from fancy. But though 
ke is often misinformed, he is sel- 
alom absurd; and, in truth, we are 
not sure whether his journal would 
not be more entertaining, if it had 
more of the oriental leaven. The 
following observation, however, may 
be excepted from this stigma. He is 
speaking of an unfortunate class of 
females, whom he considers as more 
numerous in London than the truth, 
we believe, will warrant. 


“The conduct of these women is ren- 
dered still more blamable, by their hir- 
ing lodgings in, or frequenting streets 
which, from their names, ought only to be 
the abode of virtue and religion; for in 
stance, ‘ Providence street,’ |‘ Modest 
court,’ ‘St. James’s~ street,’ ‘St. Mar- 
tin’s lane,’ and ‘St. Paul’s Church yard.’ 


The first of these is one of the epithets of 


God, the second implies virtue, and the 
others are named after the holy aposties 
of the blessed Messiah. ‘Then there is 
“Queen Anne street,’ and ‘Charlotte 
street;? the one named after the greatest, 
the other after the best of queens. I, how- 
ever, think that the persons who let the 
lodgings are more reprehensible than the 
unfortunate women themselves.” Vol. ii. 
pp. 45, 46. 


His summary of the last war, and 
of the politicks of Europe, though 
not free from errour, is really, con- 


sidering his situation, extraordinary; . 


and we rejeice that such an account, 
from an impartial quarter, of British 
heroism by land and sea, exists in 
the universal language of the East. 
It would be, in our opinion, an ob- 
ject worthy of an enlightened po- 
licy, by the aid of. the press, to give 
currency in every possible manner 
to the original, both in Persia and 
Hindoostan. There are some few 
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things which are offensive to Eng 
lish nationality; but we may well 
endure, that, where so much is sald 
in our favour, some blame should by 
mingled; and, at any rate, a clea 
and sensible view of the manners ¢f 
Europe, as it may tend to reconcile 
the nations of the east to a prepom 
derance, which must be chiefly sup. 
ported by opinion, is of the greatest 
advantage to the country which “ 
the greatest stake there. 

Of Paris, which the author neg 
visited, as compared to London, we 
have already given his sentiments 
but it is fair to own, that he ex. 
presses, in pretty strong terms, his 
preference of French to English 
politeness. He had complained be. 
fore of our aversion to taking any 
trouble, even for a friend; and nth 










































respect he says our neighbours are “3 
very superiour “ to the irritable and : 
surly Englishman.” On the whole ‘s 
however, he did not like a residence 

among them, and complains heavily 4 


of their idle, slovenly, and _ trifling of 
habits, which he thinks will effec 


: —_ te 
tually prevent their gaining a supe z 
riority over their insular neighbours, PI 


The women, too, he does not like: 4 
«“ They were painted to an excessive 


degree, were very forward, and y 
great talkers.” Amorous as he cone fo 
fesses himself by nature to be, and be 
easily affected at the sight of beauty, es 
he never met with a Frenchwoman ‘i 
who interested him. In the English 0 
charge des affaires then at Paris, he st 
seems, if his report is correct, to pe 
have had a tolerable specimen of ii 
the indolence, nonchalance, and ut th 
ter want of information, which too li 
often characterize the young men n 


who fill that important office. By ta 
his advice he was persuaded to 


abandon the usual read to Constan- A 
tinople, through Germany and Hun- B 
gary, forthe more tedious course of si 
Italy and the Mediterranean. ‘The ar 
ever-waking eye, which is turned s0 fa 
wistfully towards the east, did not m 


overlook our tourist; the scavans; 
Langlais and De Sacy, wero em 













































joyed to cultivate his acquaintance; 
and he received repeated invitations 
rom Talleyrand, and at length from 
RBuonaparte. Indisposition, however, 
revented his accepting them, and 
he passed on by Lyons and Avignon 
to Marseilles. During this journey 
he noticed the famous bridge of 5St. 














ar Esprit, as having been built by order 
aut o- f the Cesars; and in the 
est of one of the Cesars,; a 





iligence, between Avignon and 
Marseilles, witnessed a kind of bru- 
ality in his fellow passengers to a 
handsome Egyptian girl who was in 
he coach, which it is painful to 
gonceive possible in any country, 
and which may be safely pronounced 
peculiar to France. Not content with 
the most licentious freedoms, they 
even snatched his cane, and struck 
her several severe blows with it. 
Surely this was enough to make Abu 
Taleb recall his assertion of the su- 
periority of French politeness and 
delicacy. 

Genoa, Leghorn, and Malta, are 
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™ in their turn described. At the first 
. of these places he gives us a natural 


testimony in favour of Italian mu- 


i sick. Leghorn he did not like, and 

ce prays that “the curse of God may 

a light on such a city and such a peo- 
ple.” 

nf At Constantinople he only found 

4 four praiseworthy institutions; “ the 


? boats’ the horses kept for hire” 
Ms —the publick fountains” —~and “the 
several bazars for merchandise.” 


sh Of the Turks he says but little; his 
he stay in Constantinople was short, 
’ and they and the Persians have no 
; liking for each other. He allows 
ite them, however, many amiable qua- 
~ ities; and, what is singular, does 


; hot consider the power of their Sul- 
y tan as absolute. 


a The relation of his journey by 
Amasia, Diarbekir, Mousul and 


; Bagdad, is very brief, and not par- 
0 ticularly interesting:—he was now 


: among nations whose manners and 
a faith were familiar to his country- 

. men; and the only things which he 
) 


appears to consider as worth their 
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notice, or his own, are the shrines 
and tombs of saints on the road. 
Perhaps he was a little anxious to 
efface, at the sepulchre of Ali, the 
guilt of his compliances with infidel 
customs, on the banks of the Thames 
and the Liffey. He curses the Turks 
heartily for hereticks and soonys; 
and notices a minaret which shakes 
and trembles at the name of Ali, 
while it remains immovable by all 
possible mention of Omar. There 
are, however, many particulars in 
this part of his work, worth the atten- 
tion of future travellers, who may 
take this little frequented route; and 
we have not yet seen a more satis 
factory account than is here given 
of the Vahabies. The founder of this 
powerful sect, Abdul Vechab, it is 
well known, forbad ali worship of 
Mohammed, aid ail reverence to 
tombs and shrines as idolatrous, and 
giving partners to God. He was, like 
the original impostor of Arabia, a 
warlike fanatick; and though his son 
Mohammed, to whom he transmit- 
ted his authority, is blind, he is ably 
supported by an adopted brother of 
his father’s, named Abd al Aziz, an 
extraordinary man, of gigantick sta- 
ture, and, though eighty years old, 
possessing all the vigour of youth, 
which he predicts he shall retain, 
till the Vahaby religion is perfectly 
established over Arabia. 


“ Although the Vahabies have collected 
immense wealth, they still retain the 
greatest simplicity of manners, and mode- 
ration in their desires. ‘They sit down on 
the ground without ceremony, content 
themselves with a few dates for their food, 
and a coarse large cloak serves them for 
clothing and bed, for two or three years. 
Their horses are of the genuine Nejid 
breed, of well known pedigrees; none of 
which will they permit to be taken out of 
their country.” vol. ii. pp. 332, 333. 


The successes and sacrilege of 
this “ wicked tribe” grievously of- 
fend Abu Taleb, and he calls on the 
Sultan and the Shah to unite in 
repressing them. Both Sultan and 
Shah, howeyer, have need, as it 
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should seem, themselves to tremble 
before them; and “the least of the 
servants of God” (so this Eastern 
Pontiff styles himself) has written to 
both these monarchs, denouncing, 
“in the name of God the compas- 
Slonate and merciful,’ fire and 
sword, and destruction on them and 
their impenitent subjects. 

Whiat part they may yet be des- 
tined to perform, is only known to 
that wisdom, which seems to have 
set apart the portion of the world 
where they are placed, as the theatre 
of the most important scenes and the 
most singular revolutions. At Bus- 
serah, Abu Taleb quarrelled with 
the English resident, and took a 
singular method of revenge, by 
“ writing a satirical poem on him,” 
and repeating some of the lines in 
his hearing. On the other hand, the 
Englishman retorted, perhaps with 
reason, that Abu Taleb was spoilt 
‘by the luxury and attentions of 
London, and that it was now impos- 
sible to please him.” These bick- 
erings, after being carried on be- 
tween jest and earnest some time, 
were terminated by his departure 
for Bombay. After a pleasant resi- 
dence of some months in that island, 
and an agreeable voyage in one of 
the Company’s vessels, “on the even- 
ing of the 15th Rubby Assany, 1218, 
corresponding with the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1803, he landed safely in Cal- 
cutta, and returned thanks to God 
for his preservation and sate return 
to his native shores.” 

We have been hitherto so much 
engrossed with Abu Taleb himself, 
as to have no opportunity of men- 
tioning Mr. Stewart, to whom we 
are obliged for these travels in their 
English dress. He assures us, in the 
pretace, that they are as literally 
translated as the nature of the two 
languages will allow, and that he 
has only omitted some part of the 
poetry, and two discussions, one on 
anatomy, and the other on the con- 
Btruction of a hot-house, which, 
though full of information to Abu 
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Taleb’s oriental readers, he righ 

judged would be tedious to thoy 
who peruse him in Europe. To this 
merit of fidelity, which, from My 
Stewart’s character, we are fully 
disposed to take for granted, may 
added the praise of an easy, natural 
English style, which makes, on the 
whole, the Travels of Abu Talg 
Khan not only a curious, but a vey 
agreeable present to the westen 
world, for which we owe no trifling 
obligation to his ingenious transl. 
tor. To the work itself, indeed, we 
cannot help attaching a stronger 
interest, than the apparent abilities 
of Abu Taleb claim. It ts the firg 
description of European manner 
and character, which has, as far a 
we know, appeared in an orientd 
language; and if sufficient circulation 
be once given to this production d 
a Persian, and a descendant of Mo 
hammed [ vol. ii. p. 245.] it is impos 
sible, from the novelty, and peculia 
interest of the subject, that it should 
not become a common and fashion 
able study among the polite anf 
learned of those climates. We have 
already hinted, that to England this 
must be advantageous; but we de 
not stop here. When we considet 
the other circumstances of the easy 
it is probable that the improvements 
and knowledge thus revealed in party 
no longer coming under the sus 
picious garb of the report of an ent 
my and a conqueror, will excite 4 
spirit of imitation among those, whe 
before considered the Europeans as 
a race of warlike savages. One 
effect will perhaps speedily follow, 
that other orientals will pursue the 
example of Abu Taleb in visiting 
countries, where, though there are 
“giants,” there are no man-eaters; 
where, though the sheep are without 
“ broad tails,” the mutton is confes 
sedly tolerable; and though the men 
are “ sellers of wine,’ the women 
are stately as the trees of Paradise. 
From such intercourse, goodwil 
must follow, and where a Europeai 
is now considered as accursed, he 











ightly will not, in future, want protectors 
those or imitators. There 1s a possibility 
© this of even greater advantages. When 
1 Mr, we witness, as in the present tour, 
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tachment to his own peculiar tenets; 
there is a chance, which (if not 
spoiled by indiscreet zeal on the one 
hand, or selfish indifference on the 
other) will grow stronger every day, 
that the cause of religion, as welias 
that of civilisation, may profit by our 
connexions with Asia. 








fully the reverence with which a Mussul- 
lay be man has learnt to regard the foun- 
tural, der of our religion; and when we 
mM the consider that internal divisions are, 
Taleb at this moment, weakening his at- 
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‘ug SINCE Switzerland, Italy, and 
hould Sicily, the countries which formerly 
hion- engaged the attention of tourists, 
- and have been so frequently visited, and 
have so fully described, the traveller who 
1 this is ambitious of novelty must direct 
e de his steps elsewhere. Greece has ac- 


cordingly become of late years an 
object of great attraction. Although 
it is devoid of that interest arising 
from modern works of art, which 
rendered Italy so inviting, and is 
inferieur to Switzerland in the stu- 


sider 
easy 
nents 
paty 
SUS 


ent 
te a pendous objects of nature, it has, 
whe notwithstanding, a powerful claim on 
nS as the attention of the traveller, from 
One the variety of its natural beauties; 
llow, irom the vestiges, still apparent, of 
the itsancient grandeur; and, above all, 
iting from the classick recollections which 
are even a distant prospect of its shores 
ters; cannot fail to revive. Great Britain 
hout has long been noted for sending forth 
ifes- iravellers, and her sons of the pre- 
men fesent age have taken the lead in 
men visiting Greece, in the same manner 
lise. a their countrymen, above haif a 
will century ago, were among the first to 
ean climb the glaciers of Savoy. 


, he Of German trayellers, the present, 
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we believe, is the first work og 
Greece which has fallen into our 
hands; and we must acknowledge 
that its author has discovered ne 
small share of the national phlegm, 
in his manner of passing sentence 
on the present inhabitants of that 
celebrated country. We find here 
none of those ardent effusions which 
might be expected to be poured forth 
on treading the soil of Socrates and 
Epaminondas;—none of those flat- 
tering resemblances between the 
modern Greeks and their ancestors, 
which kindled the imagination, and 
drew forth the eloquent encomiums 
ot Mons. Guys. Every thing from the 
pen of M. Bartuotpy bears the 
stamp of unadorned reality, of deli- 
berate observation, and of a cold 
prudence which nothing can shake 
from its fixed purpose. He has not 
given his narrative in the form of a 
journal, but has preferred the plan 
of a series of essays. He begins with 
a number of general observations on 
the manner of travelling, and on the 
nature of the accommodations ir 
Greece, both in diet and lodging. 
We are next presented with a lone 
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description of the valley, or rather 
defile, of Tempe; which, although 
enclosed by lofty mountains, did not 
appear to our traveller so rich in 
picturesque scenery as the magnifi- 
cent representations of the poets 
would lead him to imagine. From 
Tempe, he proceeds to Asia Minor; 
and in enumerating its principal 
cities, he makes a few brief allu- 
gions to the events of its ancient 
history. After having passed the Ar- 
chipelago, and given a detail of the 
scenery and climate of the chief 
islands, he arrives at Athens; in his 
account of which, he introduces a 
description of the remains of the 
place of publick assembly for the 
citizens; and the volume is con- 
cluded by a view of the scanty ves- 
tiges of Mycenz, with an essay on 
the private habits of the Turks. 
This people, he thinks, we judge too 
harshly; and he takes no small pains 
to relieve them irom a portion of the 
odium which is attached to their 
character. We extract the passages 
relative to travelling, and give them 
as a favourable specimen of the 
book: 


** We no longer find any carriage-roads 
in Greece. Those which are mentioned by 
the ancients are generally in such a state, 
in the present day, that itis difficult to 
imagine how a carriage can ever have 
rolled over them. We often meet also 
with such awkward passes, that a prudent 
traveller will get off his horse, which is 
particularly the case near Delphos, be- 
tween Scyon, Neimea, and Argos; and on 
the sacred road from Athens to Eleusis. 
At the same time, all these quarters ex- 
hibit occasioral traces of the old roads. 
To travel on foot is not advisable, because 
the inhabitants, and particularly the 
Turks, would take such a traveller either 


for a beggar or tor a person wholly out of 


his senses; so that the only alternative is 
to go on horseback. It is common for inex- 
perienced travelicrs to take as a guard 
the janissaries of their respective consuls 
or ministers: but these janissaries are 
much despised by the Turks at large, on 
account of their frequent intercourse with 
Christians; and they have seldom much 
courage, but a great portion of selfishness. 
It is a far better way to be accompanied 


by a Tartar. These people are full 
activity, perfectly acquainted with th 
country, and have a certain degree of 
authority, from frequently appearing jy 
the capacity of state-messengers. It is wel 
known that they are not born in Tartary 
and that their designation of Tartar 
merely nominal. The posts in Greece ap 
very long, generally from twenty to thi 

miles: but, if a traveller understands the 
way of stimulating his guide’s pace, he 
geis on rapidly. The accommodations fy 
travelling in Greece are very bad. Pr, 
visions are by no means abundant. Mutto, 
and poultry are the most frequent arti. 
cles of diet; oil is served up instead of 


butter; rice also is common. In the seasoy | 


are likewise to be found eggs, honey, 
dried figs, and the various fruits belong. 
ing to warm climates, such as raising, 
pomegranates, oranges, and apples, Sel. 
dom cherries, plums, or pears; and never 
gooseberries or strawberries. The Gree 
and Turkish cookery has great varieties, 
but is too much loaded with spices and 
fat. We seldom see a solid joint of meat 
on their tables: but every thing is hashed 
in small pieces, and boiled to rags, which 
suits very well with their mode of eating 
without either knife or fork. If the natives 


happen to use these instruments at any 


time for the sake of pleasing Europeans, 
they are observed to forget themselves 
every moment, and to substitute their 
fingers. As to tables, none are to be found 
in the Levant, unless it should acciden 
tally happen that one had been imported 
People even write on their knees. Neither 
have they any chairs, but they sit o 
couches placed all round the room. When 
the dinner hour arrives, a servant brings 
in a stool, which he places with the fee 
upwards; and a round tin plate, put on the 
top of the stool, makes the tabie. It stands 
about a foot from the ground; and in the 
way in which they sit, the guests are just 
within reach of the dishes. Cushions are 
placed around, and every one sits down, 
and crosses his legs, The servant then 
brings in a long, narrow table-cloth, which 
he lays round the table, and of which each 
guest appropriates the part that is oppo 
site to him. Next comes bread cut in small 
pieces, somewhat in the way in which we 
cut it for children; each person takes 
twenty or thirty slices, and places them 
before him. The dishes are next brought 
in, one by one, generally without a spool, 
even when there is sauce, in which the 
custom is to dip the bread; and every 
person puts his hand in the dish, and takes 
out whatever piece he likes. The most 
amusing sight is in the case of poultry: 
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which, although always over-boiled, it is 
oeasy matter to disjoint with the fingers. 
Turk thinks nothing of dipping his 
Angers into a plate of honey, so that this 
s not the country for a delicate eater, or 
an epicure to Visit; and the wines in pany 
ular would not suit him, since they have 
an unpleasant taste like rosin. However, 
at Smyrna and Constantinople, much good 
‘ving is to be seen. 
“In regard to lodging, the accommo- 
tion throughout the Levant iS aS poor as 
i. diet. Between Smyrna and Ephests, we 
eve forced to pass the night in an inn so 
badly sheltered from the weather, that 
ve had much difficulty in avoiding the 
pain, Phe adjoining apartment was a stable 
vithout a door, and the camels put their 
Heads very familiarly into our room. At 
Mauromati, the ancient Messene, which is 
ow a wretched village, we were lodged 
in an old, deserted tower, where the posts 
were so rotten as to be likely to tumble 
over our heacs. Insects also cause a great 
annovance to travellers: the sofas swarm 
with them; and the bugs also are exceed- 
ingly troublesome. At Athens, my fellow- 
traveller swung up his bed like a ham- 
mock; and I had recourse to the expedient 
of changing every night the situation of 
mine. Gauze curtains should always be 
carried on a journey in this country. On 
bourd of ship, the annovance from the 
insects is shocking. I never found it neces- 
gary to put on the Turkish dress, which 
is requisite only for those who travel in 
Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and Judea, where 
European clothing is a novelty. The ac- 
commodations, however, will increase 
with the number of travellers. The En- 
glish have hitherto been the principal visi- 
ters, and the title of mz/orde has conse- 
quently become generally applied to all 
gentlemen who do not happen to be phy- 
sicians or merchants. I often heard of 
Dutch and Swedish lords, and I passed 
fora Prussian lord. At Patros, I saw one 
Achmet, who had a smattering of seve- 
tal European languages, and was accord- 
ingly styled a Turkish lord. Next to the 
English, the Russians are the chief visiters 
of Greece: united to the Greeks in. reli- 
gious belief, and feared by the Turks for 
their victories, they traverse the Turkish 


® Possessions like landholders visiting te- 


nants, whose lease is drawing to a close, 

-“ One of the most unpleasant circum. 
stances, in travelling in the Levant, is the 
obligation of lodging in the houses of the 
Greek primates. A traveller may comment 
on this custom without committing the sin 
of ingratitude, since these hosts have gene- 
tally their interest in view, and show their 
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dissatisfaction very significantly, when the 
farewell present falls short of their expec- 
tations. It must at the same time be ad- 
mitted, that many travellers seem to take 
a pleasure in forcing them to such con- 
duct, and in extinguishing even the sem- 
blance of disinterested hospitality, by 
treating the reception given to them as a 
duty, and by behaving to the master of the 
house as if he were a servant. The En- 
glish, in particular, are- guilty in this 
respect, of an intolerable degree of rude- 
ness; and only the servility which is conse- 
quent on long subjection, could create ir 
the Greeks a disposition to put up with it. 
I met in my travels with one of these gen- 
tlemen, who was in the habit of addressing 
his Greek hosts in the most disagreeable 
and humiliating manner. If they com- 
plained of the Turkish yoke, he would say, 
‘the present state of things is advanta- 
geous to England, and she does well in 
exerting herself to keep it up, since the 
Turks are her faithful allies.” 


It will scarcely be expected that 
a writer of so negative a character 
as Mr. Bartworpy should join in 
ascribing to the modern Greeks that 
beauty of person, which several of 
his predecessors in travelling have 
ranked among~ their inheritances 
from their ancestors. He admits that 
the traveller seldom meets with bad 
shapes in that country, but he main- 
tains that the Grecian profile, or in- 
deed extraordinary beauty of any 
kind, falls as rarely to the lot of the 
natives of these as of other regions. 
The Greeks, however, are not like- 
ly to suffer in this respect from the 
recent admixture of the Albanians; 
a robust and comely race, who form 
the best soldiers in the Turkish ser- 
vice, and very naturally desire te 
turn their superiority to account by 
appropriating to themselves a por- 
tion of the fair provinces in which 
they happen to be stationed. Under 
such a government as the Turkish, 
where every thing is decided by 
dint of force, it is no wonder that 
these hardy. mountaineers should 
have made considerable progress in 
assuming possession of the plains 
of Egypt, or the fertile valleys of 
Greece, | 
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The few remains of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, which have survived the 
waste of time and the ravages of 
barbarians, are, after Athens, to be 
found at Nemea, Mycenz, Corinth, 
Messene, and Phigalea. These have 
either escaped the notice of M. 
Bartholdy, or have been described 
by him with an unsatisfactory bre- 
vity: but, in treating of Athens, he 
rises to a degree of animation which 
we do not often discover in the 
course of his work. We transcribe 
this passage, together with some 
others, in which he communicates 
his observations on the general as- 
pect of the country throughout 
Greece: 


*¢ The traveller who visits Greece must 
not expect to find there, as in modern 
Italy, the enjoyments of life; he will see 
only Greece herself. ‘ There remains for 
us,’ says Winckelman, ‘a shadow only 
of the object of our wishes: but we are 
not the less desirous of recovering what 
we have lost. We turn over every stone, 
and our researches lead to probabilities 
approaching to certainty, and which are 
more instructive than the accounts that 
have been left by the ancients; accounts 
which, except afew descriptions, are con- 
fined to historical narratives.’ Every tra- 
veller should bear in mind this passage, 
that he may keep himself out of bad hu- 
mour at the sight of the apparently insig- 
nificant ruins of Delphos, Delos, Olympia, 
and Sparta. Athens alone is an exception; 
a particular Providence seems to have 
watched over her. She has preserved a 
part of her monuments of art; she displays 
them still with splendour; and would to 
God that lord Elgin had not, by stripping 
the Parthenon, given a sanction to future 
violations, Throughout Beotia, Phocis, 
Locris, Thessaly, Eubza, Acarnania, E- 
tolia, and Epirus, I cannot record a sin- 
gle architectural work in a state of pre- 
servation, nor even a single column which 
stands erect. 

“ The climate of Athens is the healthi- 
est. mildest, and purest in all Greece. 
The clearness of the atmosphere, which 
is exempt from all moisture, permits the 
view to extend tothe utmost range of the 
eye; and so favourable is it to the preser- 
vation of works in sculpture anc architec- 
ture, that the ruins nave still the gloss 
an polish of newly finished works. No 
corrosion nor traces of the influence of the 
6ta-air are Visible, nor is any part crum- 
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bling into dust. On the other hand, the 
want the dark and venerable tinge of the 
Roman ruins, and the tufted grass Which 
binds itself round the latter; a circum, 
stance which may probably be owing to the 
less porous nature of the marble. It would 
exceed my powers to describe the delighy, 
ful prospects from Mount Hymeittys 

from the Acropolis, and from the ruins of 
the castle of Phyle, whence the Athen). 
ans saw that liberty re-enter which the 
Spartans had banished from their city, 
The description of these prospects woul 
be attended with the greater difficulty, be, 
cause they consist in lines and contour, 
which baffle delineation; for the mountaing 
are bare and yellow-coloured, as in Pr, 
vence, to which, indeed, Attica has been, 
not inaptly, compared. 

* In consequence of the hard and stony 
quality of the soil, most of the remains gf 
antiquity at Athens are still entirely above 
ground, At the temple of Theseus, fg 
example, the building does not seem 
have sunken above an inch; while at Rome, 
on the contrary, it is a work of considerable 
labour to disengage the base of the Co 
losseum, and of the triumphal arch of 
Constantine, from the surrounding earth 
In some parts of Athens, however, there 
must have been a considerable sinking; 
and discoveries of sculpture may be er 
pected to reward thuse who will undergo 
the labour of clearing away the earth. 

‘* The olive, we are told by the ants 
ents, was the finest present which Minera 
could make to her favourite people, ad 
it still forms the riches and ornamentd 
Attica. A torest of a league in length, dl 
consisting of olives, extends along the 
plain, covering the tract which was fw 
merly occupied by the Ceramicus, the ace 
demy, and the gardens of the philos» 
phers. Its direction is trom northeast t 
southwest. The sacred road of Eleus# 
filled with the relicks of tombs and am 
cient monuments, leads to this delightful 
walk, in which also several other paths 
terminate. Nowhere are finer olive trees 
to be seen than here; scarcely can those 
of Palermo, or of the river of Genoa, be 
compared to them; their strength appear 
inexhaustible and their youth perpetual 
and they incessantly produce new branche 
es and new suckers. It should also be 
mentioned that nowhere are greater pains 
bestowed on the culture of the olive. The 
modern Athenians have a kind of county 
houses in this forest: but they are nothing 
more then small, square towers, containing 
a single room, in which a whole family 
crowds itself. This smali apartment is # 
the top, and is entered by a steep ladder: 
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the landing-place being shut with a trap- 
door, for the sake of safety against any 
anforeseen attack. sod 

‘©The Llissus at Athens 1s IN summer a 
small stream, and is reduced almost to 
nothing by being turied off to water the 
gardens of the citizens. Even the most 
celebrated rivers of Greece are deficient 
in beauty; their banks being often bare; 
their waters troubled; and their size equal 
enly to our rivers of the third or fourth 
rate. Such are the Asopus near Thebes, 
the Sperchius near Thermopylae, and the 
Alpheus of Elis. The Peneus, which tra- 
yerses the celebrated vale of Tempe, is 
far from being aclear, transparent stream. 
The Achelous, the king of Acarnania, is 
the only Grecian river which presents a 
striking spectacle by its width and impe- 
wuosity. The most limpid of them are the 
Eurovas of Iaconia and the Pamisos of 
Messenia, which is a_ beautiful river 
through its whole course. It is remarka- 
ble that, while the Greek towns have in 
general preserved the ancient names with 
very little alteration, the names of their 
rivers have frequently undergone a com- 
plete change. The Sperchius is now the 
Ellada; the Eurotas is the Iris; the Ache- 
biis, the Aspropotamos; the Alpheus, the 
Roféo. The ancient names of their cele- 
brated wells and springs are likewise lost 
in oblivion, with the sole exception of the 
Athenian Callirhoé. Of the Grecian lakes, 
enly a few atiord picturesque scenery. 
The lake of Acherusia has a wild and un- 
cultivated appearance, excent towards the 
town of Janina. It is singular that, in so 
hilly a country, we can hardly find a ca- 
taract that deserves the name. In Arcadia, 
the water-falls are inconsiderable, and the 
celebrated Castalian fountain forms a cas- 
gade only in winter. The abundance 
of water in Greece has progressively led, 
m the neglected state of cultivation, to 
the formation of marshes and stagnant 
pools; so that Larissa, Sparta, Argos, 
Corinth, and the banks of the Alpheus, 
but above all, Patras, are affected with 
epidemicks. 

“Of the Grecian prospects, the most 
striking are those of Attica; and next, 
those of Thessaly, particularly the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount CEta. The country 
around Sparta unites abundance with 
beauty, and possesses, likewise, the advan- 
tage of a fresh colouring, as weil as the 
ogey Baotia, and Arcadia so fertile in 
springs, which next to Acarnania is the 
most abundant in wood of any part of 
Greece. Parnassus is a fine mountain: but 
the groves of Helicon exist no longer. 


Messenia is a romantick region; particu- 
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larly if viewed from the height of Ithomé 
towards the plain of Steniclerlos, or the 
banks of the Pamisos and the Neda. 
From a convent near Messene, situated on 
a height opposite to Mount Evan, is an 
exquisite sea prospect; and in Phocis we 
have a very striking view, in that part 
where the road from Delphi to Libadia 
forms a kind of fork, and where tradition 
savs that GAdipus embrued his hands in 
his father’s blood. The ruins still visible 
there are probably those of the tomb of 
Laius; and large masses of stones are 
scattered around.—Ile who travels in 
Greece should pay particular attention to 
the rivers, springs, and wells. It often 
happens, as at Athens, that the situation 
of ancient villages may be traced by the 
wells, or by the mason’s work around 
them. The stream of Persea runs, at the 
present day, on one of the eminences of 
Mycenz, with the same freshness and 
clearness asin former ages, when Perseus 
is said to have made it spring from the 
mushroom which he had plucked, and 
which seems to have given a name to this 
celebrated city.” 


Volume II. is divided into three 
parts; the first treating of the state 
of civilisation among the modern 
Greeks; the second, describing a 
vovage from Negropont to Thessaly, 
with an account of the city of La- 
rissa; and the third relating the 
sanguinary war between Ali Pacha 
of Janina and the inhabitants of the 
mountainous district of Souly. In 
our late account of Mr Leckie’s 
Historical Survey (vol. lix. p. 283) 
we mentioned that a Greek of the 
name of Koraes was retained at 
Paris by Buonafarte, as a fit instru- 
ment, to be brought forth in due 
season, for the purpose of exciting 
his countrymen against the Turkish 
yoke. This gentleman, whose name 
the French with their usual prompti- 
tude in new-modelling foreign ap- 
pellations, have metamorphosed into 
Coray, Giscovers a vehement desire 
to exalt his countrymen in the opi- 
nion of foreigners, and wishes the 
world to believe that they are rege- 
nerated, and ripe for the enjoyment 
of liberty. These assertions are 
stoutly resisted by M. Bartuoupy, 
who enters into a variety of details 
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to show the ignorance and frivolity 

of the modern Greeks; pursuing 
the arguments through a string of 
extracts from M. Xoraes and rejoin- 
ders from himself, to a degree of 
prolixity which, we apprehend, has 
put the patience of all his readers 
to a severe test. We decline to 
enter on this controversy; which 
indeed, may be cut short in M. Bar- 
THOLDY’s favour, by the obvious 
remark that it is impossible for any 
nation, so long subjected as the 
Grecks have been to despotick 
government, to be in the state of 
improvement that is described by M. 
Koraes. 

We conclude our extracts from 
these travels with the author’s ob- 
servations on the pernicious influ- 
ence of the ecclesiasticks in Greece, 
and on the consequent degradation 
of literature in that country, which 
was so long the fountain of know- 
ledge to the rest of the world: 

** After the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, a great number of Greeks moved 
westward to Italy, and established them- 
selves, some as grammarians, and others 
as translators of their classicks: but the 
whole number did not afford a single emi- 
nent genius or artist, in the true sense of 
the word. The same may be said of the 
Greeks of the present day, whose great 
misfortune is their subjection to an igno- 
rant aml superstitious clergy. The influ- 
ence of this clergy is employed to excite 
a general hatred against other religions, 
especially the Roman Catholick; and they 
are always ready to grant absolution to 
those of their flocks who either have de- 
ceived or mean to deceive the members of 
that communion. In other cases, when 
they are disposed to make their hearers 
pay more dearly for indulgences, the 
penance impesed is generally the building 
or the repair of a church. Accordingly, 
the number of religious edifices in several 
of the islands is prodigious. A general be- 
lief prevails that severe fasts constitute 
the chief part of our duties, and the 
Greeks, theretore, accustom their children 
to these absurd ceremonies, from their 
tenderest vears. Simony is currently prac- 
tised in Greece, and, as the bishops and 
‘archbishops have generally paid heavily 
tor their several dignities, they indemnify 
themselves by all kinds of extortion. The 
snutual hatred of the two sects, the Greeks 
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and Romanists, is extreme; and M, 4 
Paw Nas said with truth, that the first ys 
which the Greeks would make of {hes 
recovered freedom, if left to themsely« 
would be a religious war. The Turks y. 
most vigilant in turning these dissensiqy 
to their own advantage, by extorting np. 
ney from both parties —The monks of thy 
Greek church practise every sort of imp. 












































are 
sition; they are the blood-suckers of the wit 
people, and find means at all times to gp. Gr 
propriate to themselves whatever is bey ash 
of its kind. They have been compared ty hic 
the Franciscans and other mendicant op. sel 
ders of the Catholick church, but with rie 
great injustice to the latter. ob, 


* Although the literature of the modem Gi 


Grecks has been enriched by translation; do 
of the most useful foreign works, yet the an 
number of books in Greece itself is very bu 
small Such as there are, they are reneral. ha 
ly theological, and the principal sale is in wl 
the islands. No booksellers exist in Greece; Ti 
nor is there a good printing office in the sli 
Levant, not even in Constantinople. The ba 
medical men in Greece make a mer ch 
traffick of their profession, and act the th 
part of quacks. ve 

** Much ridiculous family pride prevails Ga 
among the Greeks. Exclusively of their in 
claims to distinction from descent, they la 
make a pretension to consequence on the dr 
score of employmer in the service of v0 
European nations; and to be a consul, ot sh 
vice consul, in a port however insignif.- ; 
‘cant, is a magnificent distinction. A flag G 
is displayed before the house of the per. di 
son in question, and renders it inviolable. or 
Monsieur Paul, at Patras, is consul o pi 
vice consul to eight different nations; and, : 
as he wears a Furopean dress, he appears u 
to day in one uniform and to morrow it ne 
another. He gives, however, a preference ” 
to the Spanish dress, on account of its m 
scarlet lace. Nothing is of such import a 
ance in the Levant as to meet with com a 
plaisant and active men in the capacity of : 
consuls, and nothing so unpleasant as to th 
be concerned with foolish, proud, or sek ae 
fish men in this situation. The French ef 


and Russian constils are generally well 8 
chosen. The French government makes 


it a rule to appoint native Frenchmen in cl 
all seaports of any consequence. The = 
Russian government sometimes appoints sl 
foreigners, but seldom Greeks, and always . 


men who have a vigilant eye to its interest, 
and are approved both by character and ‘a 
by services. The English exercise less 
precaution in the choice of their consuls, 
and in consequence are sometimes very 
ill served. 
‘“ Among the Greek primates, with 
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vhom travellers find it necessary to lodge, 
nly a very small proportion possess culti- 
‘ated minds. I have always met with most 
sindness and good sense among the poorer 
ecclesiasticks, and have consequently pre- 
ferred to take up my quarters with them. 
One of the most remarkable traits of the 
Greek character is their superstition; they 
are perpetually thinking of the power of 
witchcraft; and Europeans travelling in 
Greece are incessantly annoyed by people 
asking directions for the discovery of 
hidden treasures, or offering their own 
services to aid in effecting those discove- 
ries, Which they beheve to be the sole 
object of such distant journics. The 
Greeks are habituated to walk in the sha- 
dow of those whom they wish to injure; 
and they drive nails into their shoes, and 
bury them under a heap of stones, after 
having pronounced the words of the curse 
which they wish to inflict on their enemies. 
The women at Atlens are accustomed to 
slide down a certain rock, as a remedy for 
barrenness. To cure sick or ill shaped 
children, they are in the habit of dragging 
them by moon light across a kind of ca- 
vern, in the neighbourhood of what is 
called the prison of the Areopagus; and 
in Arcadia, it is customary to kill kids and 
lambs on particular days, for the sake of 
drawing inferences from the state of their 
bones and entrails, particularly from the 
shoulder bone. 

“The passionate fondness of the ancient 
Greeks for the exercise of dancing has not 
disappeared among their pesterity, who 
omit no opportunity of gratifying their 
predilection for this exercise. Subjugated 
uations in general adopt the fashions of 
their conquerors, but Greek vivacity has 
never been able to imbibe the aversions 
which the Turks entertain for all measured 
movements, or rather for all movements 
which are quicker than the necessity of 
tle case requires. The national dance of 
the Greeks is regarded as an imitation of 
thatof the Labyrinth introduced by The- 
seus, and is extremely simple. ‘The dan- 
cers move uniformly in a circle,in cadenced 
steps, holding each other by the hand, but 
never quitting the ring; and the only 
change consists in the leader (who is re- 
ueved from time to time) quickening or 
slackening the step, and extending or nar- 
rowing the circle. The Greeks dance at 
all hours and in all places, whether in a 
tavern, in a street, or on ship-board.” 











Were the whole, or even the 
greater part, of this work equal in 
merit to the extracts which we have 
made from it. it would deserve to 
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occupy a considerable rank among 
books of travels: but, unfortunately, 
we discern several symptoms of 
passages being introduced for no 
other purpose than that of swelline 
the book beyond its legitimate siz«. 
The war of Ali Pacha against the 
inhabitants of the mountainous dis- 
trict of Souly, and the extracts from 
Koraes and from ton, appear to us 
to come under this description. In 
these, as well as in several other 
parts, the information is of very 
subordinate interest, and might have 
been compressed into much smaller 
space. These transgressions are to 
be found chiefly in the second vo- 
lume: but throughout the book vari- 
ous instances of insignificant detail 
occur; and the translator’s preface 
is expressed in that style of hack- 
neyed puff, which cannot fail to ex- 
cite the suspicion of persons who 
are conversant with the artifices of 
the Parisian booksellers. All these 
expedients to augment the size of 
the work form so many deductions 
from its value as a literary perform- 
ance, and reduce it to a kind of 
miadle rank among the publications 
of the day.—It contains several small 
engravings, which are chiefly repre- 
sentations of the persons and dresses 
of the inhabitants of different parts 
of Greece. They are plain, and with- 
out pretensions to elegance of exe- 
cution: but they are, notwithstanding, 
very useful in conveying a clearer 
idea of the objects delineated, than 
could have been furnished by any 
description.. The original designs 
were sketched by M. Grofius, the 
traveller’s companion in his tour 
through Greece. He may be a very 
worthy man; but his imagination does 
not seem to soar any higher than 
that of M. Bartuo.tpy. His designs 
embrace no landscape, and indeed 
no ornamental subjects whatever; 
and his taste appears to be of the 
domestick kind, and to confine itself 
to the familiar and homely ebjects of 
common life. 
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FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Voyages dans 0 


Amérique Méridionale, &c. i. e. Travels in South America, by 


Don Felix de Azara. 


Concluded from vol. iv. p. 295. 


THIS intelligent author’s remarks 
on the principal rivers, which he had 
occasion to survey, are extremely 
interesting. The Paraguay, at As- 
sumption, when at its lowest level, 
is 1332 Parisian feet in breadth, and, 
at its ordinary height, discharges 
196,618 cubick toises of water per 
hour. Its periodical rise commences 
about the end of February, and gra- 
dually and equally continues till the 
end of June, when it again begins to 
fall, and decreases by the same gen- 
tle gradations. ‘Lhe Parana, at its 
junction with the Paraguay, 1s esti- 
mated as equivalent to a hundred of 
the largest rivers in hurope. Having 
united with the Uruguay, it forms 
the Plata, which is reckoned the lar- 
gest river in the world, and which is 
probably equal to the aggregate of 
all those of Europe. The falls of the 
Parana are described in a manner 
which will not bear abridgement, 
but which imparts animation and 
grandeur to the general picture. 
Krom the short account which is 
here exhibited of the ports on the 
Plata, we may infer that Maldonado 
is at once the most capacious and 
the most secure, though it is shel- 
tered only to the leeward of the 
island of Gorriti. 

Scarcely seven pages of text are 
allotted to the fishes, among which 
the traveller, strangely enough, in- 
cludes land-crabs and turties. The 
former he very unphilosophically 
supposes to have been originally 
created in the various districts which 
the race at present occupies, as he 
ascribes the production of a parti- 
cular eel to equivocal generation. Of 
the few species of fishes to which 
he alludes, not one is so defined as 
to be recognised by scientifick na- 


turalists; and he will not, we believe, 
have many European readers who 
will reckon themselves the wiser for 
being told that the Plata produces 
manguruyiis, surubys, facts, fatys, 
frexcsreyes, and mojarritas. If this 
nomenclature be hard of interpre. 
tation, the following case of two 
beheaded turtles is not less hard te 
believe: “ I observed,” says the av. 
thor, “with astonishment that they 
escaped, and leapt into the river, 
without reappearing on the surface, 
and with as much rapidity, regula. 
rity, and address, as if they had 
never lost their heads. This fact 
may supply matter of reflection to 
the learned; and some, perhaps, may 
be inclined to explain it on the prn- 
ciples of galvanism: but we should 
recollect that the procedure of these 
turtles was not limited to a muscu. 
lar movement of the limbs, like that 
of frogs and other animals subjected 
to experiment, but that they acted 
with method and even with reason; 
for I observed, also, that they turn 
ed towards the water, as if they still 
retained the reasoning faculty, 
though deprived of their heads.” 
The wild and the cultivated vege: 
tables of these countries are discus 
sed in two separate chapters, but in 
such a vague and rambling manner, 
that the botanist finds himself con- 
stantly tantalized by general and 
provincial names, which the editor 
is either unable or unwilling to refet 
to their proper synonyms. The cha 
racter of the prevailing vegetation in 
the plains appears to be nearly unl 
form, and even of a somewhat mono- 
tonous aspect; consisting, if we 
rightly comprehend the author's 
meaning, of gramineous plants, twe 
or three feet high, which completely 
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conceal the soil: while, on the Bra- 


Silian frontier, where the country 


is checkered by elevations, a dif- 
ferent race of plants, of a singu- 
larly, hoary appearance, diversifies 
the scene. Different species of Agave 
abound in low and humid situations; 
and, beyond the 40th degree of lati- 
tude, the whole vegetable kingdom 
seems to partake of the saltness of 
the soil. When the herbage has be- 
come rank and dry, it is often pur- 
posely burned, to give birth toa more 
tender and delicate pasture; and the 
conflagration, which is propagated 
by the wind, is arrested only by green 
woods, rivulets, or roads. The author 
travelled over an extent of plain of 
upwards of two hundred leagues, to 
the south of Buenos Ayres, which 
had been previously subjected to a 
single act of combustion, and over 
which the new herbage began to 
spring. Multitudes of insects, rep- 
tiles, and small quadrupeds perish in 
these extensive burnings; and even 
horses are often invoived in the ge- 
neral destruction, because they want 
courage to pass over the flames. 
Not satisfied with noting the 
change of vegetable produce which 
takes place, in consequence of the 
regular depasturing of herds and 
locks, or of the settlement of fami- 
lies on tracts which were formerly 
uninhabited, the author recurs, in a 
triumphant tone, to his favourite hy- 
pothesis of local, multiplied, and re- 
centacts of creation. Yet, surely, the 
least violent mode of solving the 
phenomenon is to suppose that the 
seed lay imbedded in the soil, but 
did not germinate, till placed in cir- 
cumstances requisite for its deve- 
lopment; such as exposure to the 
inluences of the atmosphere; con- 
tact with a particular modification of 
soil; the presence of certain kinds of 
manure; a change in the depth of its 
position, &c. We are not furnished 
with sufficient data to warrant the 
inference that the suspension of ve- 
getable life, in situations debarred 
‘tom the essential stimuli of growth, 
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determines in any assignable pe- 
riod. 

In the whole tract of country 
which extends from the Plata to the 
straits of Magellan, scarcely a 
tree orashrub exists. Near the Spa- 
nish frontier are found viznagas, a 
species of large, wild carrot, and 
thistles; which, with the bones and 
fat of cows and mares, constitute the 
only fuel. At Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video, peach trees are pur- 
posely planted for firing, and used 
as such with bones and fat. Chaco, 
on the contrary, contains extensive 
woods and orange groves. In_ the 
native forests, the species are so di- 
versified, that a person may some- 
times traverse a considerable quan- 
tity of surface before he meets with 
twelve individuals belonging to the 
same kind. Several of the trees, 
which are indigenous to Paraguay, 
furnish a more compact, solid, and 
desirable timber than any that is 
produced in the forests of Europe. 
Various qualities, either of an un- 
common or a useful description, are 
here attributed to different species: 
but the constant recurrence of In- 
dian or Spanish names, and the total 
absence of scientifick characters, 
renders these notices of very little 
benefit to the publick. 

The leaf called the Paraguay herb 
is the produce of a tree, or rather 
large shrub, which grows wild in the 
woods; and which, according to Mo- 
lina, is the Psoralea glandulosa ot 
Linné. To render it fit for the pur- 
poses to which it is destined, the 
leaves are slightly heated, by draw- 
ing the branches through the flame 
of a common fire. They are ther 
toasted, and al.erward bruised, so as 
to keep, when closely pressed; for 
they have no very pleasant flavour 
in the first stage of preparation. In 
1726, the quantity prepared was 
only twelve thousand five hundred 
quintais, and it now amounts to fifty 
thousand. A handful of the leaves 
being put into a cup, or a small pip- 
kin, it is filled with very hot water; 
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which is immediately drawn into 
the mouth by suction, through a 
small tube, pierced at the lower end 
with small holes, which retain the 
leaves, and allow only the liquor to 
pass. Some persons sweeten the 
infusion with sugar. The people 
drink it at all hours; and the daily 
consumption of each inhabitant is 
averaged at an ounce. A workman 
can gather and prepare one, and 
sometimes even three, qguintals (or 
hundred weights) in a day. 

With regard to cultivated vege- 
tables, the produce of wheat, wine 
and tobacco, which formerly was 
very considerable in Paraguay, has 
been nearly annihilated by the natu- 
ral indolence of the inhabitants, and 
the injudicious interference of go- 
vernment. The cotton and sugar 
crops are also of very inconsiderable 
amount, and they are liable to be 
injured by the first approaches of 
cold; the Jatrofhu manihot is suc- 
cessfully cultivated, and yields both 
farinaceous food and excellent starch. 
Varieties of maize and battatas like- 
wise prosper. Aimond and plum- 
trees grow rapidly, and display a 
great profusion of blossoms, but 
produce no fruit. The pears are indil- 
ferent, and the cherries scarcely 
eatable; but oranges, figs, pomegra- 
nates, bananas, &c. are excellent and 
abundant. % 

Under the seventh chapter, which 
treats of insects, the number of spe- 
cies particularized is extremely li- 
mited, and the author’s ignorance of 
entomology requires the frequent 
correction of his editor. Some of the 
matters of fact, however, which M. 
pE Azaka himself observed, are 
well calculated to amuse even the 
uninformed reader. Of a small spe- 
cies of ant, for example, we are told 
that they act in concert, and move in 
procession, when any of their senti- 
nels announce a discovery of meat, 
and especially of sugar or comfits, 
which they prefer to all other food. 
These articles are sometimes pre- 
served by being put on a table, of 
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which each foot is placed in a 
earthen vessel, filled with wate; 
Yet, says the writer, “I have seep 
these ants, by clinging to one ano. 
ther, form a bridge, of an inch jy 
breadth, and a palm in length, along 
which the others passed. Ifyou sys. 
pend the table, or the board, the ants 
climb up the wall to the ceiling, tijj 
they reach the cord, which enables 
them to descend to the sugar, &e. | 
have myself attempted to keep them 
off by wrapping the feet of the table 
round with wool or horse-hair, with. 
out success. Nothing but soft ta 
prevents their passing. The sweet. 
meats must also be placed in are. 
mote apartment; for these ants will 
not, in that case, soon discover them: 
but if one ant be inadvertently lef 
in the room, it immediately informs 
the rest, which follow it in a body.” 
A still more destructive species is 
distinguished by its offensive odour, 
and by suddenly issuing from its re. 
treat during the night, and overrun 
ning the floors, walls, and cieling of 
al apartment, two days previously 
to any remarkable change of wea- 
ther. Their ordinary food is u- 
known; but, in these formidable sor- 
ties, which take place at the distance 
of months, and sometimes of years, 
they indiscriminately devour every 
spider, cricket, or beetle, that falls in 
their way. A mouse, on seeing them 
crawling out, runs off in dismay; of 
if it cannot escape, it is assailed by 
numbers, and eaten up in an instant 
even men have been known to make 
their retreat in their shirts; but the 
whole band may be dispersed by 
throwing among them a bit of light 
ed paper, or by spitting on them. 

The introductory remarks on 
toads, suakes, and lizards, are ex- 
tremely desultory, and chiefly rest 
on the unauthenticated reports of the 
natives; while the descriptions o 
the different species, from the unl- 
form adoption of the provincial 
names, and the absence of proper 
discriminating characters, are neatly 
unintelligible. 
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Chapter IX. which is of considera- 
ble length, treats of quadrupeds and 
birds; but it cannot be very profita- 
bly perused without a reference to 
the author’s prior publication, and to 


‘the ornithological volumes of the 


present work. The retraction of 
former errours is, however, of im- 
portance to the student of natural 
history, and serves in the present 
instance to convince us that, with all 
his stubborness of assertion, this 
doughty Spaniard is not devoid of 
candour and a regard to truth. The 
present strictures, however, if taken 
by themselves, are little calculated 
to gratify the curious; and we 
strongly suspect that the enlarged 
edition of the history of the quadru- 
peds of Paraguay, even when ac- 
companied by these supplementary 
remarks, may still stand in need of 
revision. If we rightly recollect, M. 
pe Azara’s account of the Tapir, 
for example, materially differs, in 
several respects, from that which 
Sonnint has since published in the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Histoire 
Naturelle. Yet the Frenchman is un- 
doubtedly the more accomplished 
naturalist of the two; and he resided 
ina part of the country in which that 
species of quadruped not only 
abounded, but lived in habits of do- 
mestick familiarity. In this chapter, 
therefore, we had looked for some 
discussion of the points at issue; 
but we find not the most distant al- 
lusion to the discrepancy of the two 
accounts. Some of the circumstan- 
ces related of the Jaguar wiil con- 
tribute to supply our heretofore de- 
lective knowledge of that strong 
and rapacious quadruped; but the 
assertion, that it is utterly incapable 
of being tamed, requires limitation; 
since Cuvier remarks, in a note, that 
the living specimen in the Parisian 
Menagerie is perfectly gentle, and 
delights in the caresses of strangers. 

The potent odours, which ema- 
tate from some of the weazel tribe 
in South America, have been com- 
hemorated by preceding travellers; 
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and the present author ascribes the 
most pestiferous stench to the V7- 
verra zorillo, or Yaguaré. Its effects 
are perceptible at the distance of a 
league, and powerfully repel men 
and dogs, if they venture within six 
feet of the animal. So insupporta- 
ble, it is added, is the suffocating 
liquor, that, if discharged in the 
heart of Paris, it would more or less 
contaminate every house in_ that 
large city; and, if a single drop be 
deposited on any article of wearing 
apparel, the latter must be consum- 
ed or thrown away, since no quantity 
of soap and water can render it any 
longer endurable to the olfactory 
nerves. 

Though the family characters of 
the opossums are distinctly laid 
down, the specifick names are all 
Indian or Spanish; and an inspection 
of various specimens in the museum 
at Paris appears to have shaken the 
author’s confidence in his own dis- 
tribution of the genus. 

The Vizcacha is minutely de- 
scribed, and a few traits of its habits 
and modes of life are incidentally 
recorced. When the avenues to its 
burrows are blocked up, it would 
infallibly perish, did not other indi- 
viduals of the same species reopen 
them. It is a nocturnal animal, and 
betrays such a propensity to hoard- 
ing, that it collects in the fields and 
at the entrances of its retreat heaps 
of small bones, and miscellaneous 
articles of every description; so that, 
when any thing is missing, the inha- 
bitants are accustomed to find it in 
one of these motley parcels. 

Towards the conclusion of this 
traveller’s rapid view of the wild 
quadrupeds, he labours to impugn 
the supposition of their having mi- 
erated from the o/d to the new con- 
tinent: but the idea itself has always 
appeared to us to be gratuitous, be- 
cause the posterior creation of Ame- 
rica remains to be proved. Besides, 
the junction of the two continents at 
some remote period, and subsequent 
changes of climate, induced by a 
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sudden or a gradual physical revo- 
bution in our planct, may suffice to 
explain the limitations of latitude 
prescribed to existing species. An 
argument of some force, however, 
is stated in support of the doctrine 
of successive acts of creation; name- 
ly, that single pairs of predacious 
animals couid not subsist till gene- 
rations had multiplied. Wita regard 
to horned horses, we suspect that 
they are a creation of the author’s 
fancy; at least, we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe in their existence 
on the general on a vu of any tra- 
veller whatever. 

The sheep and goats, we are told, 
have no other shepherds than dogs, 
called Ovejeros. In the morning, 
these dogs drive out the flock from 
the court yard; conduct them to the 
fields; attend them during the whole 

ag 
defend them against every «ind of 
attack; and at sunset, reconduct 
them to the house, where they pass 
the night. 


day, prevent them from straggling; 


**It is not necessary that these dogs 
should be mastiifs, but only of a strong 
race. Being taken from their mothers 
before their eyes are opened, they are 
suckled by some of the ewes, which are 
forcibly held in the requisite posture; and 
they are strictly confined within the court- 
yard, till the moment of their being capa- 
ble of following the flock, when they go 
out along with it. In the morning, the 
owner of the flock is particularly careful 
to give the dog-shepherd a plentiful 
allowance of meat and drink; because, 
if hunger should seize him in the fields, 
he would fetch home the sheep at noon. 
In order to prevent this premature return, 
it is not uncommon to hang a cellar of 
meat to the dog’s neck, which he devours 
when his appetite becomes urgent, pro- 
vided that it be not mutton, which the 
most violent hunger will not constrain him 
to eat. These dogs are ali castrated 
mates, because, if they were not, they 
would abandon the flock, to run after the 
femates: and,iffemales, they wouid attract 
other dogs.” 


The mongrel and wild dogs are, 
in some districts, very numerous, 
unite in bands, and commit great 
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havock among the sheep and cat 
but are never affected by hydrophobjy 
Only five pages are here allotte 
to a few random remarks on thy 
birds of South America; a circyg, 
stance which is the less to be regre, 
ted, because the species are particy, 
larized in the sequel of the work, 
If we may implicitly rely on th 
statements in the tenth chapte, 
which treats of the wild Indians, ye 
shall feel ourselves compelled j 
make large abatements from the a. 
counts of the missionaries and 
some hasty travellers. The numbex 
of these indigenous tribes, it should 
seem, have been much exaggerated 
and the individuals of whom 
are composed do not eat human flesh 
nor use poisoned arrows, nor enter 
tain any notions of religion. They 
language and mode ef utterance cap 
not be acquired by Europeans, with 
out extreme difficulty, and a long 
residence among them. The idioms 
and structure of their respectise 
dialects appear to be perfectly dis 


tinct, and the vocabulary of each 
extremely scanty. About thirty df 
ferent tribes.are characterized unde 
the more pompous title of matiom, 
The Charruas, Pampas, Guarany, 
&c. are portrayed with considerabl 


minuteness and graphick effec 
while the singular facts which a 
recorded concerning their mannety 
propensities, and habits, are not eas 
ly reconcilable with the ingeniots 
but too refined generalizations of ott 
philosophical historians of huma 
society. The majority of our reades 
will, perhaps, concur with us in think 
ing that this chapter forms the mot 
interesting portion of the work: byt 
we cannot pretend to analyze 
varied contents, without venturing 
beyoi.d our prescribed boundaries 
The prominent features of the shift 
ing pictures which it holds up.© 
our contemplation may, for any thing 
that we know to the contrary, be 
delineated with fidelity; yet we cal 
not altogether absolve the paintet 
from the charge of incongruity. On 
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arious occasions, for example, he 
; solicitous to convince us that these 
avage hordes are destitute of all 
jeas of religion and a future state; 
ut since he appears to have been 
otally unacquainted with the lan- 
wage of most of them, we may be 
lowed to question his competency 
or determining the matter of fact, 
o the unqualified extent in which 
e repeatedly asserts it. His own 
llegations, indeed, in our apprehen- 
ion, would justify the very opposite 
onclusion. The practice of burying, 
na friend’s tomb, his bestand favour- 
e horses is, probably, grounded on 
ome rude notions of another world, 
nd could never be adopted by a peo- 
ple who believed that death is eter- 
al sleep. Of the Mbayas, it is said: 
With regard toreligion, they have 
o object of worship, nor. do they 
nllude, in the most remote manner, to 
hat subject, or to a future state.” 
fet ofthe very same people we are 
old, that “ some of them give the 
ollowing explanation of their first 
prigin: God created in the beginning 
ali nations in their firesent numbers.” 
Afterward, he resolved to create one 
Mbaya and his wife; and, as he had 
already yiven the whole earth to the 
other nations, so that no more re- 
mained to be distributed, he com- 
manded the bird called Caracara to 
inform him,” &c. At page 138, we 
again meet with this strong and very 
pointed asseveration: “ But the posi- 
tive fact is, that they recognise no 
creator; that they render neither wor- 
ship nor homage to any thing in the 
world; and that they have no religion.” 
Yet we learn, in the very next sen- 
tence, that several of them entertain 
tude ideas of the future destinies of 
the good and the bad. 

The succeeding chapter com- 
prises various general reflections on 
these savage Indians, stated some- 
umes in the form of grave problems, 
though generally admitting of an 
obvious solution. That the plants, 
which are carelessly propagated by 
some of the tribes should not be 
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found growing spontaneously, will 
not excite the surprise of the vege- 
table physiologist, who is aware of 
the changes of aspect and character 
which modes of culture entail on 
various species. The prevalence of 
the race of Guaranys, and the diffu- 
sion of their tongue, may remount to 
causes which are concealed in the 
darkness of antiquity; and the great- 
er facility of their subjugation may 
be fairly ascribed to their compara- 
tive physical weakness, combined 
with the extinction of many of those 
habits which are essential to the 
condition of hunters and warriours, 
but which decay, and are obliterated 
in the agricultural state of society. 
Doubts and difficulties, however, 
thicken in our progress, till, at 
length, these said poor Indians are 
more assimilated to the inferiour 
animals than to their own species. 


“The Indians, in fact, resemble the 
inferiour animals in the delicacy of their 
sense of hearing; in the whiteness, clean- 
ness, and regular disposition of their 
teeth; in their very rare use of the voice; in 
never uttering an audible laugh; in the 
absence of ceremony from sexual inter- 
course; im easy parturition, unattended 
with indisposition; in the most perfect 
liberty; in their ignorance of superiority or 
jurisdiction of any description; in their 
free and voluntary observance of certain 
practices, of which they can assign neither 
the origin nor the cause; in their want of 
games, dancing, singing, and musical 
instruments; in their patient endurance of 
hunger and the inclemency of the seasons; 
in drinking only before or after their re- 
pasts, and never while eating; in using the 
tongue only to get rid of the bones of the 
fish which they eat, and putting these 
bones, when separated, into the corners 
of their mouth; in their ignorance of wash- 
ing or cleaning their bodies, and of sewing; 
in withholding all instruction from their 
children, and even, according to the 
custom of some tribes, in killing their off. 
spring; in their complete disregard of the 
past and the future; in their dying in a 
state of apathy with respect to the lot of 
their wives and children, and indifferent 
about every thing which they leave in the 
world; and, finally, in their ignorance of 
religion, or of a divinity of any kind. All 
these qualities seem to approximate them 
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to quadrupeds; while the strength and 
acuteness of their vision, would even 
suggest some degree of affinity to the 
feathered tribes.” 


After a short recapitulation of the 
principal points of difference be- 
tween these non-descrifits and Euro- 
peans, Don Felix thus assumes the 
tone of the theologian: 


** As this view of the subject is main- 
tained by Spaniards, they are, moreover, 
bound to suppose that, if the Indians are 
descended from Adam, they catinot, in 
justice, be eternally damned for want of 
baptism, and for having omitted what they 
cannot perform, because they knew it not, 
and nobody had imparted to them the 
requisite instruction. I admit that, with 
the view of obviating this difficulty, it has 
been said that St. Thomas preached in 
America; and some even allege that they 
have met with traces of his mission; but 
I believe that these pretended vestiges are 
mere phantoms, and that an authentick 
proof of this mission is still wanting. i can 
at least affirm that, in this region, we 
meet with no bishop or charch, both of 
which we may expect to find, in every 
country where the apostles have preached. 
Besides, it is scarcely possible that a sin- 
gle mdividual could have traversed and 
instructed the whole continent of America. 
Others suppose that the Creator commu- 
nicated, by revelation, his will to the In- 
dians, and that it rests with them to follow 
it or not. 

“ Let us now view the grounds on which 
it has been determined, that the Americans 
are sprung from Adam; that, consequently, 
they proceeded from the old continent; 
and that we should labour for their con. 
version. Their bodies were observed to be 
almost entirely like our own, and composed 
of the same parts. They not only acquired 
ali the arts which we were desirous of 
teaching them, but they learned our lan- 
guage, imitated alj our actions, conversed 
and reasoned like ourselves, and such of 
them as inhabited Mexico and Peru, had 
idols, and worshiped the sun. Hence it 
was inferred that, having a body like our 
own, acting und reasoning as we do, and 
adoring or not a material substance, they 
were the children of Adam, and capable 
of worshiping the Spirit which created 
all things. 

“This idea, no doubt, derived confir- 
mation from the circumstance, that the 
uhion of Furopeans with Americans was 
6bserved to produce a fruitful progeny; 


fur the celubrated count de Buffon, and 
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most naturalists, believe that the iden; 

of a species is sufficiently proved by ¢, 
fertile issue of sexual intercourse, ],.j, 
true, that I have not adopted this opinig, 
in my notices illustrative of the natuyy 
history of the quadrupeds of Paraguay” 












Here the chapter abruptly ternj. 
nates; and we are left to work ‘oy 
the salvation of the American |, 
dians, as we best can. 

The condition of the Spaniards 
who have embraced the shepherd life 
isscarcely superiour to that of abso. 
lute savages. To every thousand 
head of cattle are attached a princi. 
pal shepherd and a drudge, whose 
chief care is to gallop round the pas 
tures once in a week, and to keep 
the cows and horses of the same 
proprietor within their allotted range; 
but most of their time is consumed 
in idleness. 




















** As these shepherds are removed from 
one another to the distance of four, ten, 
even thirty leagues, chapels are very 
thinly scattered among them, and conse 
quently they seldom or never go to mass. 
They often baptize their own children, 
and sometimes even defer that ceremony 
till marriage renders it indispensable. I 
have myself been sometimes entreated to 
baptize their children, whom they would 
point out to me, as they galloped over the 
plain. When they attend at mass, they are,’ 
generally, seated on horseback, without 
the church, the door being purposely left 
open. They are all extremely desirous ¢ 
being buried in consecrated ground; & 
service which the friends and relatives 
never fail to pay to the deceased. As some 
of them, however, are very remote from 
a church, it is customary to allow the 
corpse to rot in the fields, after having co- 
vered it with stones or branches of trees, 
without interring it; and, when the bones 
only remain, they convey them~to the 
priest for burial. Others take the dead 
bodies to pieces, detach all the flesh from 
the bones with a knife, and carry them to 
the clergyman, throwing away or.interring 
the flesh. If the distance does not exceed 
twenty leagues, they dress the deceased 
as if he were still alive, place him on 
horseback, with his feet in the stirrups, 
and fixing him, in this position, with two 
sticks, in the form of a St. Andrew’s 
cross, with all the appearance of a living 
rider, they conduct him to the priest.” 
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dentit In cases of sickness, these shep- 
by th fumherds apply to a Christianized In- 
ee It-ig Jian man or woman, to one of them- 
opin Psclves, or to any casual passenger; 
sae and they very scrupulously observe 
— the prescription, which 1s usually 
tere: either a drug or a plaster, as chance 
. oes may direct. The furniture of their 
Kon iserable cabins is generally limited 
n bh o a water cask, a drinking horn, 
; vooden skewers, and a small kettle, 
Dian in which they may boil water, or 
rd life fuse the Paraguay herb. Some of 
abso. hem have a pot, one or two chairs, 
usand ora bench, and even arude bed: but 
>r'1NCis ost of them sleep on a cow’s hide 
Whose Htretched out on the ground; and 
oo hey sit either on their heels or on 
» Keep he skull of a horse or cow. They 


Same Msubsist entirely on the roasted flesh 



















range of cows: but, as they eat only parti- 
sumed ular portions of the carcase, the 

est is allowed to putrefy about their 
d fron EEOO'S, and to generate the most of- 
ten, or ensive stench, and myriads of noi- 
e very some insects. They are, neverthe- 
“CONS ess, a very robust and healthy race 
> mass. of men; independent; phlegmatick; 
ildren, sensible, on many occasions, to 
“bie t [2a and the approach of death; 
aed ittle susceptible of friendship; care- 
would: ess of promises and engagements; 


ver the 
ey are, 
vithout 
ely left 
rous o 


and addicted to petty thefts, but very 
ospitable to strangers. 

Besides the shepherds, these plains 
gre inhabited by many roaming free- 
booters, who will submit to no spe- 


und; § , ; 
latives les of occupation but that of thiev- 
s some g,and who even carry off women 
e e 0 their retreats, “ They drag them 
WwW 


iway into the recesses of the desert 


bi woods, where they construct for 
peas em a small hut, like those of the 
to. the harruas, and feed them with the 


> dead 
h from 
rem to 


lesh of the wild cattle in the neigh- 
ourhood. When their scanty ward- 
obe is literally worn out, or when 


eae ey are urged by any other personal 
seased [ae @2t, the man issues forth by him- 
im on elf; pilfers horses from the Spanish 
irrups, #™astures, and sells them in Brazil, 
h two exchange for the articles that are 
drews  Mivanted."-The author occasionally 
living 


‘countered some of these marau- 


” 
st. 
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ders, and the women whom they had 
carried off; particularly a young and 
beautiful Spanish girl, who had 
passed ten vears of her life in their 
society, and quitted it with much 
regret. 

Reflections on the political and 
statistical information which is cone 
tained in these pages might lead us 
into a wide and varied field of dis- 
cussion. Suffice it to remark, as we 
proceed, that the laity have been 
more successful than the clergy in 


forming settlements; that the igno» 


rance and selfishness of the subordi- 
nate agents have often frustrated the 
wise and humane intentions of the 
Spanish government; and that, in 
those districts in which domestick 
slavery takes place, it is exercised 
with a degree of moderation and 
gentleness that is unknown to more 
enlightened regions. The general 


impression, which the author’s ob-: 


servations leave on our minds, is 
unfavourable to any considerable ex- 


tension of commerce and the arts in, 


the provinces of Spanish America, 
until a new system of publick ma- 
nagement, founded on liberal views 
of policy, and calculated to rouse 
and maintain the energy and activity 
of all classes of the population, shall 
be permanently established. 


Don Haenke, who seems to have. 


explored some tracts of this im- 
mense territory with the eye of an 
intelligent chymist and naturalist, 
adverts to. several articles of native 
produce, which may eventually con- 
tribute to the promotion of manufac- 
tures and trade. Such are, in the 
mineral department, three different 
modifications of alum, the sulfates 
of iron, magnesia, and soda, pure 
nitre, soda, verdegris, and orpiment, 


all of which he has observed to oc-. 


cur in great abundance. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Andes appears to 
be peculiarly adapted to the manu- 
facture of white glass, since it fur- 
nishes at once inexhaustible st ipplies 
of timber tor fuel, and all the requi- 
site ingredients of the composition 
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in the greatest abundance and per- 
fection. This gentleman next indi- 
cates three sources of wealth that 
are derivable from the animal king- 
dom; namely, the dung of the glama, 
guanaco, &c. from which excellent 
sal ammoniack may be prepared; 
the woolbearing quadrupeds, as the 
sheep, vicugna, alpaca, &c; and co- 
chineal; on each of which topicks 
he descants with zeal, duly temper- 
ed by judgment. In the course of 
his observations, he thus celebrates 
the medical virtues of the muriate 
of ammonia: 


**All the preparations of sal ammoniack 
{mutiate of ammonia] are in very general 
use, but especially the famous Law de 
Luce, as the genuine specifick against the 
bites of vipers and rattle snakes. The 
different plants which are vaunted in 
America, as powerful antidotes to these 
bites, such as the aristolocia, anguicide, 
bejuco, guaco, &c. probably owe their vir- 
tue to their greater or less quantity of 
ammonia, which is indicated by their dis- 
agreeable odour. A circumstance has lately 
occurred among the Yungas of the town 
of la Paz, which proves in a convincing 
manner, the power and efficacy of this 
*remedy. An Indian, who was bitten by a 
rattle snake, was perfectly cured in a few 
days, by the external and internal use of 
volatile alkali alone, although .he lay at 
the point of death, and betrayed the most 
dreadful symptoms. In no country in the 
world are people more exposed to the bite 
ef these venomous animals than in the 
hottest part of America: but, at the same 
time, I believe, no place more abounds 
in the materials for proper remedies. 
Here thousands of quintals of the sub- 
stances best suited to the manufacture of 
gal ammoniack, and its numerous prepara- 
tions, may be easily collected. 

** On this occasion, I should invite the 
attention of physicians to the cure of hy- 
drophobia; a disease which is very com 
mon in Europe, but hitherto unknown in 
America. It is notorious, that, when once 
the unequ'vocal s} mptoms of this dreacful 
maludy have manifested themselves, all 
the famous medicines which have been 
recommended for its cure, as atrepu de/la- 
donna, melee proscarubeus, Mercury, Kc, 
have beer found deceptive and useless. 
Hi, as is supposed to be the case in v:pe- 
rine poison, that of the mad dog, which is 
communicated to the blood by the bite, 
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be of an acid nature, no remedy can, 
more efficacious, nor exert a more dj 
action in the destruction of this pois 
than ammonia, which would ne 

the animal acid; but, hitherto, I belie; 
the experiment has not been made.” ' 


The case of the Indian here x, 


‘ ported, perfectly accords with song 


of those which were stated by M, 
Williams, in the second volume 
the Asiatick Researches, and jj 
which the exhibition of the caustic 
volatile alkali is mentioned to hay 
cured the bite of the cobra di capelly, 
It is reasonable, therefore, to infer, 
that the ammoniacal principle is hes. 
tile to serpentine poison: but that the 
latter is an acid is by no meay 
proved. Fontana, on the con 
was led to conclude that it is neither 
an acid nor an alkali. In following » 
the suggestions, however, which ¥ 
have just quoted, it might be 
some consequence to institute a 
accurate, comparative analysis be. 
tween the serpentine virus, and the 
saliva of dogs that are affected y 
hydrophobia. 

M. Haenke lends his favourabk 
testimony to the medical virtues ¢ 
agave vivifara and begonia a 
moides, and thus corroborates tk 
result of the trials which wer 
sometime ago made in the public 
hospital of Madrid, with regards 
the efficacy of these plants, ord 
some of their congeners, in the re 
moval of venereal complaints. He 
has alsu found the quinquina in majy 
districts in which it was not formerly 
known to exist; and he particula 
izes various vegetable dies, some of 
which might be made the objectsd 
culture in the warmer countries 
Europe. j 

The second and third volumes ¢ 
this publication contain M. Sonnini’ 
translation of M. de Azara’s accoult 
of the birds of Paraguay and la 
Plata. As the species desc 
amount to four hundred and forty: 
eight, and the descriptions are a 
companied by the requisite marginal 
annotations, we cannot presume 
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attend on the observant traveller and 
his commentator through this inte- 
resting series of their labours, nor to 
do justice to their respective de- 
serts. The circumstances of dimen- 
sion, form, and colouring, are usually 
recorded with much apparent pre- 
cision, and are occasionally enlivened 
with pleasing notices of the habits 
and dispositicns of the different fa- 
milies which pass in review. These 
memoranda are the more precious, 
because they contain much new and 
authentick information on the orni- 
thology of South America; a subject 
which is still far from being ex- 
hausted. 

In this quarter of the world, the 
predacious tribes appear to be more 
varied and numerous than in the old 
continent, and, at the same time, 
less fierce in their dispositions; some 
of them being even susceptible of 
gentle and domestick habits. 


“| had occasion to observe,” says Don 
Felix, “ during more than a year, an 
Iribu* which was fed in the house. He 
was extremely gentle, would recognise his 
master, and accompany him on a journey 
of eight or ten leagues, flying above him, 
and sometimes resting on the carriage. He 
always approached the person who called 
him by name, and never fed in common 
with those of his own species, taking only 
what was offered from the hand; provided, 
also, that it was cut into small pieces, for 
otherwise he would not taste it. Another 
Iribu, equally tame, would accompany his 
master in journeys of upwards of a hun- 
dred leagues, and as far as Monte Video; 
remaining and sleeping on the outside of 
the carriage: but, when he perceived that 
the carriage was directed homewards, he 
hastened to anticipate its arrival, and thus 
announced to his mistress the return of her 
busband.” 


Among the many non-descripts 
with which this Spanish traveller has 
regaled us, the little cock and the 
young widow are particularly de- 
serving of attention. [he manners of 
the latter are thus described: 


“ This bird, which at Buenos Ayres is 
called Cotorra, is, by some of the peopie of 


Paraguay, denominated young widow, on 
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account of the coif in which its forehead 
and neck are enveloped. It is almost the 
only maracana which breeds in confine- 
ment. It is by no means delicate, is easily 
taught to speak, and pronounces the words 
with great distinctness. I never saw a 
more coquettish bird. From the moment 
that a young widow enters a house, if she 
finds not a companion of her own species, 
she seeks for one of another, and practises 
all her. arts to win his affections, lavishing 
caresses and flirtation, kissing, scratching, 
and unceasingly tantalizing by her tender 
accents, her sighs, and her movements; 
until, at the end of a fortnight, the love- 
lorn swain loses his heart’s blood, and 
expires. The young widow seems not to be 
afflicted by a death of which she is the 
cause; for she never listens to the violent 
passion which she has excited: but if the 
male and female of this species be reared 
together, their amours are not so unpro- 
ductive. 

“ These birds congregate in numerous 
flocks in Paraguay, and even in the Pam- 
pas of Buenos Ayres. They do not make 
their nest in holes, but construct it in 
trees, with a great quantity of thorny 
branches, the whole forming a sphere, 
bristling with prickles, and measuring 
three feet and a half in externgl diameter, 
with the entrance on the side, and the 
mteriour furnished with green herbs. 
They lay three or four eggs; and the 
young perfectly resemble the:r father and 
mother, which are, in all respects, similar 
to each other in appearance. The whole 
nestle in contiguous trees, and sometimes 
on the same, so that their nests touch one 
another; and it is even asserted that the 
same nest suffices for the produce of seve- 
ral females. Like the Veudays, they search 
for flooded places, where they may drink. 
They haunt plantations and fields, and 
walk better than their con being 
often assisted by their bili They become 
very familiar, are fond of being caressed, 
and are better calculated than any other 
parrot to please their master.” 


In another place, the young widow 
again consoles us for the misfortune 
of our hoary jocks, because, really, 
in plain English, we are not in the 
least ambitious of being jilted te 
death. “They gave me a macarana 
of this specics [ Pavowuane parrot} 
which spoke very distinctly, but 
would not aliow himself to be touch- 
ed, scratched, or caressed. He had 
the free range of my house, in which 


* A parucular species of vuiture. 
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was also a widow, who instigated 
him according to custom, by caress- 
es, and every kind of coquetry, and 
made him distractedly in love with 
her, without yielding to his pressing 
suit. In short, the poor bird was left 
to languish, and died of an unavailing 
passion.” The yellow-winged Parra- 
keet, it should seem, is guilty of the 
same cruel deportment, and abso- 
lutely killed off an unfortunate Lory, 
with love, and the dloody flux. 

It is painful to detract from the 
merits of a treatise, which has cer- 
tainly afforded us both entertainment 
and instruction: yet the publick have 
a paramount claim on our justice 
and truth; and while we cheerfully 
award to Don Frerix pe Azara the 
praise of diligent and faithful obser- 
vation, an imperious sense of duty 
compels us to state that his divisions 
are seldom founded on scientifick 
principles; that he generally adopts 
the nomenclature of the province in 
which he happens to reside; that, 
in several instances, his account of 


the habits of particular species is. 


more scanty than his opportunities 
would have led us to expect; that 
he betrays an unaccountable solici- 
tude to cancel those distinctions 
which are so frequently observable 
between the sexes of birds of the 
same species; that he incauuiously 
multiplies permanent differences; 
and that, owing to his imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the French lan- 
guage, he has indulged in many 
groundless and absurd strictures on 
the ornithology of Buffon. His trans- 
later has judiciously retrenched se- 
veral of his crude criticisms; expo- 
sed the inaccuracy of others; admits 
the justice of genuine corrections; 
and -discusses his references with 
patience and perspicuity. The treat- 
ment which he had previously re- 
ceived from the uncourteous Spani- 
ard might have justitied his siience, 
or his contempt: but, asthe charges 
so broadiy preferred against him 
have been miaiic.ousiy circulated, 
without any notice of the reply which 
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they have called forth, we think ; 
is but fair to confront the author anq 
his translator, and allow the publick 
to form their own judgment. In his 
exposition of the common charac. 
ters of the Bacaras, then, M. de 
Azara thus arraigns the veracity anq 
the probity of the very person who 
has since so eminently contributed 
to improve, and to diffuse his lucy. 
brations: 


* That he might testify his gratitude, 
and pay a compliment to Sonnini de Ma. 
noncour, Buffon thus expresses himself: 
‘These latter [The ant-eaters ] appear to 
me to form a new genus, an idea for 
which we are wholly indebted to the re. 
searches of M_ Sonnini de Manoncour, 
whom I have already often quoted, because 
he has profoundly studied the history of 
foreign birds, of which he has presented 
to the king’s cabinet more than 160 spe. 
cies. He has also had the goodness to 
communicate to me all the observations 
which he had occasion to make in the 
course of his travels in Senegal and Ame. 
rica; and from these very observations 
I have collected the history and descrip. 
tions of a great many birds, particularly 
of the ant-eaters.” ‘It is thus that my au 
thor writes; and I, for my part, read him 
with great pity, when I perceive tiat he 
does not tellthe truth, and that he relates 
merely false and alleged information. This 
Sonnini de Manoncour gives to the family. 
of birds in question the name of ant 
eaters, because, says he, they eat and 
destroy a great number of ants, whose 
tacurus, or immense habitations, they de- 
molish: but it is proper to mention that 
these birds do noteat a single ant, and I 
might add that scarcely any of these insects 
inhabit the same country with them. He 
assures us, that these ant-eaters never, or 
very seldom, perch on trees; that they run 
on the ground, like partridges, and are, 


therefore, at Cayenne, called Jittle par- 


tredges. Very well! all this is false; the data- 
rascannot walk, Their progressive motion 
is tardy, constrained, and performed by 
leaps, like that of birds which’ frequent 
brush-wood and hedges; they alight on the 
ground only to seize the caterpillars and 


insects which they perceive on the sur-’ 
face; they perch almost constantly; and. 


their inflated plumage is very different 
from that of any bird which is much ad- 
dicted to flying or walking. If they are ac- 
cidentally «alled little partridges at Cay- 
enne, it is certainly not because they 
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move and run on the ground, like par- 
tridges, but probably because the boys in 
Cayenne, as im Paraguay, May be accus- 
tomed to give tie name of partridge to 
every bird of which the plumage has a 
painted appearance. According to Manon- 
cour, these birds live in bands, or troops; 
whereas they are always found solitary, 
or in pairs. He alleges that their tongue 
is furnished towards the point with small 
cartilaginous and fleshy filaments; while, 
on the contrary, its conformation is such 
as | have just described. He givesthem a 
tail and wings so short as to be of little 
service in supporting and regulating their 
flight in the open air: but we must remark 
that, if the bataras of this traveller have 
ashort tail, he must either have clipped it 
with scissors, or plucked it out, and put 
another in its place. His observation that 
the claw of the hind toe, in these ant- 
eaters, is longer and more arched than the 
fore claws, must appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of any person who is in the least ac- 
customed to examine the feet of birds, 
because it is an almost general character. 
He assures us that his ant-eaters shun in. 
habited places; that they live in deep and 
remote forests, and, that, except the prin- 
cipal species, which are few in number, it 
israre to find, among any of the others, 
two individuals perfectly alike; a circum 

stance which he ascribes to the facility 
with which the small species intermingle, 
and produce cross breeds. All this is false: 
the bataras generally haunt enclosures and 
bushes, either near to or remote from 
houses in the country, and never pene- 
trate into extensive woods; and they con- 
stitute true species, whose colours, forms, 
aid dimensions, are constant, and per- 
fectly distinct. Sonnini alleges that the 
ant-eaters utter a cry, which varies in the 
different species, though in most of them 
it is very extraordinary; but these birds 
have no other cry than that which I have 
menti ned. He describes one nest for all 
the species; and thus we may judge of 
the confidence to which he is entitled. He 
‘firms that the flesh of most of these 
birds is unfit for eating; that it has an oily 

and disagreeable taste; and that the digest- 
éd mixture of ants and other insects, which 
tley swallow, exhales a*noisome odour, 
when they are opened. If such were the ne- 
‘essary results of insectivorous habits, they 
would not be limited to the bataras; since, 
generally speaking, all the birds of Ame- 
nea feed on insects, in preference to any 
thing else. I never opened bataras, nor 
“ave L any desire to eat them; yetI do not 
‘lieve the assertion. of Sonnini de Ma- 

wncour; and I appeal to ‘posterity, and 
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to those who have ready accessto the Pa- 
risian Museum of Natural History, re- 
commending chiefly to their atientive exa- 
mination the alarum thrush, the coraya, 
and the other ant-eaters, the caica, the 
arada, and the Cayenne buzzard. I hope 
that they will perceive the marks of the 
scissors which have been employed in 
shortening the tails of these birds, the 
strokes of the pencil by which their plu- 
mage has been disguised, and the traces 
of the hand which has substituted an ex- 
traneous tail, instead of that which was 
pulled away.” 


Let us now listen to Sonnini’s ree 
ply: 


** Although Voltaire, who has ridiculed 
the theory of Buiion relative to the beds 
of marine shells which are discovered ia 
the bosom of the highest mountains, ac- 
knowleges that the eloquent naturalist 
had treated him somewhat roughly, yet 
he professes his unwillingness to quarrel 
about shells. I cannot reckon feathers a 
more serious cause of altercation; and 
certainly I am not more disposed to be 
angry than the poet of Ferney, though 


M. de Azara, who is no more Voltaire — 


than I am Buffon, has chosen not only to 
attae’; but to insult me. I have too much 
respéct for the publick and for myself to 
reply in the same tone, and to make use 
of the same weapons; they are unknown 
tome, but familiar, it should seem, to M. 
de Azuara, who has recourse to them on 
all oceasions, in his eternal invectives 
against Buffon, consisting in a great mea- 
sure of pretended discussions in ornitho- 
logy; discussions which I have suppressed 
in my translation, because they always 
proceed on false data, and teach us no- 
thing else than the fretful humour with 
which the Spanish traveller regarded the 
French . naturalist: but whatever I may 
anc ought to do, in the case of another, is 
strictly prohibited in my own; and, accord- 
ingly thave neither altered nor retrenched 
a single syllable in this article of the 
bataras. 


“{ might naturally expect to share in 
the abuse which was directed at the indi- 
vidual whose labours I had participated; 
and most certainly I have not been disap- 
pointed. If, on the one hand, M. de 
Azara, in various parts of his work, 
pushes his discretion so far as not to ac- 
knowledge that his observations confirm 
my own, he is, on the other hand, solicitous 
to punish me severely for the esteem with 
which Buffon honoured me, and for cer- 
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tain articles in the New Dictionary of Na- 
tural History, in which l have shown that, 
whenever the Spanish author gives the 
freest scope to his virulence against the 
Fretich writer, his blunders are then al- 
most invariably tle most egregious and 
complete. 

“Such, precisely, is the predicament 
in which he stands with respect to myself. 
Never was that Sonnini de Manoncour, to 
adopt M. de Azara’s polite phraseology, 
more decided'y in the right than at the very 
Moment when opprobrious language was 
addressed to him with so much vehe- 
mence, from Paraguay, from Spain, and 
various quarters of the world. Posterity, 
whose testimony M de Azara invokes— 
posterity, if ever that term shall apply to 
him, or to myself—will appreciate the 
vaiue and determine the name of thac 
indecent criticism, of which he makes me 
the object; and he will, perhaps, blush 
for having published it, when I shall have 
shown that the foundation on which it 
rests has no reality nor existence. M. de 
Azura has, in fact, commi‘ted a grievous 
mistuke concerning the birds in question, 
since, in one word, his dataras are not my 
ant-eaters. If passion were compatable 
with the exercise of the reasoning power, 
the slightest attention, the most simple 
and superficial reflection, might have gon- 
vinced the observer of Paraguay wat 
birds, so very different in their external 
forms and natural habits, could not be in- 
cluded in the same family. Whoever will 
compare the account which M. de Azara 
gives of the dataras, with what I have 
mentioned of the ant-eaters, will be satis- 
fied that features of dissimilarity, as nu- 
merous as they are striking, evidently se- 
parate these birds from one another. M, 
de Azara, it is true, aflirms, with as 
much decency as good breeding, that I 
have equally imposed on the publick in 
all that 1 have advanced concerning the 
manners, habits, and conformation of the 
ant-eaters; yet no inhabitant of French 
Guiana; nor any mulatto or negro hunter, 
is ignorant that the alarum-thrush for cx- 
ample (and I quote that species as the 
most remarkable) never approaches habi- 
tations, nor quits the great forests, which 
it fills with sounds that have been aptly 
compared to those of an alarum-clock. 
With regard to the charge imputed to me 
by M. de Azara, of having disfigured 
the stutied specimens of ant-eaters, it is 
absolutely ridiculous, to say nothing worse. 
It was in 1774 that I consigned to the 
kihy’s cabinet a numerous collection of 
birds from our settlements in Guiana, 
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among which there happened, for the fing 
time, to be included, several species of 
ant-eaters. Since that period, very frequent 
transmissions of birds from the sane 
quarter of America to the royal Cabinet 
have taken place; and the ant-eaters, which 
formed part of them, resembled in all pp, 
spects those which I had conveyed hither, 
To suppose that the :nhabitants of Cay. 
enne had come to a common understand, 
ing to cut short or puil out the tails of 
these birds, and to colour their plumage 
with the pencil, would be as absurd as tp 
suspect me of taking the same trouble, ip 
order that the ant-eaters, which I observed 
in 1774, might not resemble the datara 
which M. de Azara was destined to de. 
scribe thirty years afterwards. 

“For the rest, these very unseemly 
attacks on the part of M. de Azara haye 
not prevented me, in the course of this 
work, from doing him all the justice ty 
which he is entitled; and from represent, 
ing him, if not as endued with much in. 
struction in natural history, or much con. 
versant in the art of comparative discus 
sion, as at least a very good observer.” 


Much of the oblique and useless 
commentary, in which the Spanish 
writer has so gratuitously indulged, 
appears to have originated in his 
want of a familiar acquaintance with 
the principles of systematick ar- 
rangement; a defect of education 
which the pages of Buffon were little 
calculated to remedy, and which 
often led him to fancy generick and 
specifick identities where none ex 
isted. A more cautious and scrupt- 
lous investigation of his references 
might have rescued him from the 
charge of hasty and unavailing cr 
ticism, and have placed in a more 
conspicuous point of view the extent 
of his discoveries and the soundness 
of his understanding. From the 
means of such investigation, he was 
unavoidably precluded in the wilds 
of South America: but, in the Spa- 
nish capital, and with the facilities of 
communication with Paris, which he- 
enjoyed, he might have commanded 
them to their fullest extent. For the 
disgusting rudeness of manncl 
which characterizes his unseasona- 
ble strictures, we can devise 10° 
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other apology than that which we volumes, form a very desirable sup- 
have hazarded in the commencement 


plement to their contents. But only 
seven quadrupeds, and four birds, 


The maps, which accompany-these are delineated in the plates. 


ESS 





FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


Scott’s Marmion, a Supplemental Article. 


ON the subject of this poem, a 
friend has supplied us with an anec- 
dote so remarkable, and so illustra- 
tive, not only of the power of the 
poetry, but of the nature of local 
reports, that we are convinced our 
readers will be pleased with it. The 
poet certainly cannot be displeased. 

In a voyage, with adverse winds, 
from Leith to London, this friend 
was detained two days at Holy 
Island, the scene of the trial and 
fate of Constance in that poem. He 
went ashore with an officer, and ex- 
amined the ruins of the abbey, and 
found, on what seemed the site of 
the cavern in which Constance Be- 
verley was tried and immured, a 
small fortress, with a few invalids, 
under a barrack serjeant, and one 
company of a regiment of militia. 
The officer instantly recognised the 
old serjeant as 4 soldier who had ser- 
ved under his father, who had also 
been in the army; and their early 
acquaintance was easily renewed. 
The serjeant then guided the voy- 
agers through the fortress, which is 
built on a high and steep rock; and 
when they were on the highest part 
of the rock, he very gravely said, 
that there must be some profound 
cavern in it, to which, after a long 
search, he had been unable to find 
the entrance. Our friend asked why 
he thought so? Because, said he, a 
tell is distinctly heard to ring every 


Vou. y. Q 


night at twelve o’clock, in the cen- 
tre of the rock, and apparently at a 
great depth; probably as deep as the 
level of the sea. He observed our 
friend to smile at such a fancy, and 
then swore that he had himself re- 
peatediy heard it. As the officer had 
mentioned that his old acquaintance 
had received some education, our 
friend immediately asked him whe- 
ther he had ever read Marmion On 
his saying, that he had read it with 
great pleasure, he was asked if the 
midnight bell had ever been heard 
by him before that period. “ No,” 
said he, * we never till then thought 
of listening for it.” The whole body 
of the invalids agreed in the same 
tale. They had all heard him read 
Marmion, and all had ever since 
heard the midnight bell, though be- 
Sore that time they never thought of 
listening for it. 

A stronger proof of the impres- 
sive nature of the poetry cannot easi- 
ly be imagined; and it may serve, to 
show also by means of what faculty 
strange and preternatural sounds are 
usually heard, or sights of that de- 
scription seen. 

We meant to have interwoven this 
little narrative in our account of the 
Lady of the Lake; but having acci- 
dentally omitted it, we thought it 
too curious, knowing it to be lite- 
rally a fact, not to be given to the 
publick, 
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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


An Account of the British Settlement of Honduras; with Sketches of the Manners Of the 


pgp sotge Indians, &c. By Capt. Henderson of the 5th West India Regiment. 12%, 


pp. 220. price 6s. London, 1809. 


Captain Henperson observes 
that “opportunities for useful in- 
vestigation, even amidst the fluctua- 
tions of a military life, are often 
found singularly favourable: but at 
the same time, it is probably to be 
regretted, that the ability and incli- 
nation to profit by these advantages, 
are not more frequently united.” It 
is certain, that the military of our 
nation a often employed in fo- 
reign expeditions, not only see much 
ot the world, but by making remarks 
on the spot, may collect ‘and com 
municate information peculiarly en- 
titled to attention. The little work 
before us, is a respectable evidence 
of this; and creditable to the author’s 
talents and diligence. Neither the 
time spent by capt. H. in this settle- 
ment, northe extent of his excursions 
into the interiour, from which we 
might estimate his opportunities for 


‘observation, are marked in his book. 


He has divided his work into chap- 
ters; and to each chapter has allot- 
ted certain subjects: the geographi- 
cal position of the country, the coast, 
the principal settlements, &c. the 
climate, agricultural resources, soil, 
animals, and other natural produc- 
tions; the rivers, slaves, pursuits of 
the settlers, commercial advantages, 
&c. The narrative is concise; and 
the geographer, the naturalist, or 
the philanthropist might desire grea- 
ter precision, and completeness, on 
sundry articles. Capt. H. maintains, 


‘aguinst Mr. Pennant, that a species 


of antelope zs found in this country; 
it resembles the dorcas, or Barba- 
rian antelope, of Linneus. He also 
mentions a peculiarity in the swal- 
low tribe, which deserves notice: 


“ Mytiads of swallows are the occa- 
sional inhabitants of Honduras. The time 


‘place of rest, 


of their residence is gene*ally confined 4 
the period of the rains, after which te 
totally disappear. There is something re, 
markably curious and deserving of notirg 
inthe ascent of these birds. As soonas the 
dawn appears, they in a body quit ther 
which is usually chose 
amidst the rushes of some watery savanns 
and invariably rise to a certain height ing 
compact spiral form, and which at a dis 
tance often occasions them to be taken fy 
an immense column of smoke. This attaiy 
ed, they are then seen separately to dis 
perse in search of food, the occupationd 
their day. ‘To those who may have had tlk 
opportunity of observing the phenomeng 
of a water-spout, the similarity of evolutin 
in the ascent of these birds, will be thought 
surprisingly striking. The descent, which 
regularly takes place at sunset, is conduct 
ed much in the same way, but with incon 
ccivable rapidity. And the noise whith 
accompanies this can only be compared to 
the falling of an immense torrent, or the 
rushing of a violent gust of wind. Indeed, 
to an observer, it seems wonderful, that 
thousands of these birds are not de 
stroyed in being thus propelled to the earth 
with such irresistible force.” 


The number of white inhabitants 
in the settlement of Honduras 5 
about 200; of mulattos and_ fie 
blacks, above 500; of negro slaves 
nearly 3000. As our chief supply 
that elegant cabinet wood, mahogt 
ny, is from Honduras, we select 
a specimen of the work, the cap 
tain’s information on the mode d 
procuring it. We are interested it 
whatever concerns the material em 
ploved in so great a proportion ? 
our domestick furniture. 


There are two seasons in the year fot 
the cniting of mahogany; the first com 
mencing shortly after Christmas, or at the 


conclusion of what is termed ‘the wet se 


son, the other about the middle of the 
year: At such periods all is activity, 
the fulling of trees, or the tr sucking out 
those that have been fallen, form the cbiey 
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employments. Some of the wood is rough 
squared on the spot, but this part of the 
jabour is generally suspended until the 
logs are rafted to the d.fierent rivers’ 
mouths. These rafts often consist of more 
than two hundred logs, and are floated as 
many hundred miles. When the floods are 
unusually rapid, it very frequently happens 
that the labour of a season, or perhaps of 
many, is at once destroyed by the break 

ing asunder of a raft, and the whole of 
the mahogany being hurried precipitately 
qo the SCa. 

“The gangs of negroes employed in 
this work consist of from ten to fifty cach; 
few exceed the latter number. The large 
bodics are commonly divided into several 
small ones, a plan which it is supposed 
greatly facilitates labour. 

“Kuch gang of slaves has one belonging 
to it, who is styled the /wntsman. He is 
; generally selected from the most intelli- 
gent of his fellows, and his chief occupa- 
tion is to search the woods, or as in this 
country it is termed, the dush, to find la- 
bour fur the whole. A negro of this de- 
scription is often valued at more than five 
hundred pounds. 

“ About the beginning of August, the 
huntsman is despatched on his errand, and 
if his owner be working on his own ground, 
this is seldom an employment of much 
delay or difficulty. He cuts his way through 
the thickest of the woods to the highest 
spots, and climbs the tallest tree he finds, 
from which he minutely surveys the sur- 
rounding country. At this season, the 
leaves of the mahogany tree are invariably 
of a yellow reddish hue, and an eye accus- 
toned to this kind of exercise, can disco- 
ver, ata great distance, the places where 
the wood is most abundant. He now de- 
scends, and to these his steps are directed; 
f and without compass or other guide than 
what observation has imprinted on his re- 
collection, he never fails to reach the exact 
point to which he aims. 

“It not unfrequently happens, when the 
huntsman has been particularly successful 
in finding a large body of wood, that it 
becomes a contest with his conscience 
whether he shall disclose the matter to his 
master, or sell itto his neighbour. A libe- 
tal equivalent for this breach of fidelity 
being always punctually discharged. 
Those, however, who afford encourage- 
ment to such practices, by such impolitick 
temptation, are perhaps not more mindful 
of the old adage than of their interest, as 
cannot but indirectly sanction taeir own 
daves to take equal advantage, whenever 
the opportunity presents itself. 

“The mahogany tree is commonly cut 
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about twelve feet from the ground, and a 
stage is erected for the axe-man employed 
in levelling it. This to an observer would 
appear a labour of much danger; but sn 
accident rarely happens to the person 
engaged in it. The body of the tree, from 
the diniensions of the wood it furn:shes, is 
deemed the most valuable; but for pur- 
poses of ornamental kind, the branches or 
limbs ate generally preferred, the grain of 
these being much closer, and the veins 
more rich and variegated. 

“The mahogany tree is seldom found 
in clusters or groups, but single and often 
much dispersed; what, theretore, is deno- 
niunated a mahogany woik, comprehends 
an extent of several miles. ‘The growth of 
this tree is considered rapid, but that of 
the logwood much more so, which, it is 
said, attains maturity in five years. 

“The logs of mahogany are generally 
brought out by cattle and trucks to the 
water side, or to the Burquadier, as it hus 
been termed in this country, which has 
been previously prepared by the foreman 
of the work for their reception. When tlie 
distance is great, this is a labour of infi- 
nite and tedious difficulty. As soon as a 
sufficient number to form a raft is collect- 
ed, andthe waters have gained the neccs- 
sary height, they are singly thrown from 
the banks, and require no otber aid or 
guidance than the force of the current to 
float them to the booms, which are large 
cables placed across the rivers at the dil- 
ferent eddies or falls. Heve they are once 
more collected, each party claiming his 
own from the general mass, and formed 
into separate rafts for their final destina- 
tion. Sometimes more than a thousand 
logs together are supported by the booms, 
and the catastrophe attendant on their 
breaking asunder, which, during extraor- 
dinary floods, often happens, has previ- 
ously been noticed. 

“The mahogany, when disposed of at 
Honduras, produces from sixteen to thirty 
pounds, Jamaica currency, per thousand 
feet.” 


A single tree has been found to 
contain 12,000 feet superficial; va- 
lued at 1,000/. But these advantages 
are counterpoised by heavy draw- 
backs; such as, the keep of slaves, 
the price of every articie of cleth- 
ing and provision, ali of which are 
imported (for the colony raises 


none) to which may be added, the 
dispersed state of society; for except 
at Christmas, the settlers have but 
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few enjoyments arising from reci- 
procal intercourse. 

We suspect some errour in the 
rapid growth attributed to the ma- 
hogany tree; from the general grain 
of the superiour kinds of this wood, 
we should have thought it of slow 
growth, rather than rapid. 

From capt. H.’s visit to the Mos- 
quito Indians, we learn that 


‘‘ This nation cannot number at the ut- 
most more than 1500 or 2000 men capable 
of using arms. Immediately contiguous to 
it are two other cribes, called the Poyers 
and the ‘Towkcas. ‘These people are more 
numerous, and considered much more 
enterprising and brave, although they are 
tributary to the former, and have been so 
from time immemorial. The acknowledg- 
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ment of this dependence is expressed fy 
the annual payment of a certain number ¢ 
cattle. But neither the Poyers or th 
Towkcas possess any thing like the ciyjj. 
sation of the Mosquito people. Hence yp, 
questionably the cause and Continuance 
of their vassalage.” 


Our author seems to think thes 
savages tolerably happy. Their coup. 
try is pleasant and fertile. Never. 
theless, we find among them murde 
and treason; for “the late kip 
George was murdered, and his death 
attributed very openly to his brothe; 
Stephen;”’ we find discontent and 
envy; and the messengers who cary 
the king’s commands, carry also his 
cane. 








~~ 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


The Minstrel; or, the Progress of Genius In continuation of the Poem left unfinishel 
by Dr. Beattie. Book the Third. 4to. pp. 51. 6s. 1808. 


WE seize on this specimen, which 
chance has restored to our observa- 
tion, lest it should again be over- 
looked and forgotten. Arduous as the 
task is, of continuing an approved 
poem, this author is by no means 
unsuccesstul in it; and the modest 
manner in which he presents it to 
the publick, renders his work the 
more interesting. “ Notwithstanding 
the encouragement given him by his 
friends, he is,” he declares, “ very 
diffident of success with the pub- 
lick. He therefore offers his poem 
in its present unfinished state, not 
ag a pledge tor its completion, but 
that he may iind, in the manner of 
its reception, a touchstone by which 
to ascertali: its real merit.” Though 
unknown to the author, we would 
willingly stand among the friends 
who encourage him to proceed. He 
writes with purity and elegance, and 
we sce no deficiency of poetick ta- 
lent of any kind, which shouid pre- 
vent his concluding the tale with 
success. The following passage will 
probably induce many of our readers 
to judge as we do, 


« ’T was on anight most suited to his soul, 

Silent and dark, saye when the moon ap 
peared 

Thro’ shadowy clouds at intervals to roll 

And half the scene with partial lustre 
cleared; 

Save that the stillness of the air wi 
cheered 

By waters pouring from the heights abore, 

Save that by fits the ocean’s voice wi 
heard, 

With sudden gusts of wind that stirred 
the grove, 

And rose and fell again, like tender sighs 
of love. 


*“Soothed by the scene, he traced the 
straggling course 

Of a small stream, which from the distant 
steep 

Of hills descending, poured its rocky force, 

With many an eddying whirl and foamy 
leap, 

Through a dark, narrow valley, to the deep. 

Shunned was the dell by every earthly 
wight, 

Where ghosts and wicked elves were said 
to keep; a 

True, ’twas a haunted spot; for Edwins 
sprite 

Oft’ loved to linger there, and there the 
muse invite.” p. 24. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


ANNOTATIONS ON SHAKSPEARE. 


SIR, 
BEING about to publish an 
edition of Shakspeare, I shall feel 
happy by your circulating the follow- 
ing specimen. The work is nearly 
ready for the press, and waits but 
for the last hand being applied to a 
prefatory essay, proving that Rey- 
nolds approaches as near to Plautus, 
as Dimond does to Shakspeare, and 
that Sheffington would write better 
plays if he had anxy knowledge of the 


drama. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Act 1st. 
“Your mind is tossing on the ocean.” 


' The folly of editors in overlooking 
this nonsense would be truly won- 


derful, if any human folly were won- 
derful. 


Your mind is crossing of the ocean. 





“Do overpeer the petty traffickers.” 


The whole sentence evinces that 
our author meaned to describe the 
pride of the Argosies. I therefore, 
without hesitation, prefer 


Do overbear the petty traffickers. 


ee 
“My ventures are not in one bottom 
trusted.” 
My ventures are not in one bottom 
thrusted. 


I have no other reason for alter- 


‘ng this, than that I have passed 


oycr several verses without meeting 
any thing to change imthem. An edi- 
tor who does not find, must make 
faults. 


** And you embrace the occasion to de- 
part.” 


And you’d embrace the ocean to depart. 


This I alter at my peril. 


** We'll make our leisures to attend on 
your’s.” 


I really see no mighty impropri- 
ety in this; the bard means:—* We’ll 
make our leisures to attend on your 
leisures ! ! 1” 





** My wind cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague.” 


This is stark-staring fatuity. An- 
tonio is thinking of his vessels, and 
Salarino therefore takes this mode 
of arousing him from his lethargy. 
It should be thus: 


My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to the Hague, 


where, it may be supposed, the ves- 
sels were riding at anchor. 


But at dinner time 
I pray you have a mind where we must 
meet.” : 
A simple alteration illuminates 
the profound darkness of these lines. 


But at dinner time 
i pray you have a hind that we must eat. 


«c 
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* Tholdthe world, but as a world, Bas- 
sanio; 

A stage, where every one must play his 
part, 


And mine’s a sad one.’”’ 


If I were not excessively delicate 
in changing a letter of such a wri- 
ter as Shakspeare, I would slightly 
alter this into 


I told the world’ it was a world, Bassanio; 
A stage which every one must ride in fast; 
And mind Abaddon. 

That is, take care of the devil, 
Buassunio; ride fast, and take care of 
the devil. 





‘© Do cream, and mantle like a standing 
pool.” 


This is a contradiction. I would 
write, 
Do cream and mantle like a stagnant pool. 


I own that the Iricism would still 
remain, but an alteration is effected 
at all events, and every alieration is 
a step to improvement, unless, in- 
deed, one changes for the worse. 





* Farewell, Vll grow a talker for this 
gear.” 


Farewell, I'll grow a talker for this year. 


An errour of typography. The old 
editions have it, I believe, correct; 
but I have not time to look into 
them. It is not the business of an 
editor to be muddling his brains over 
old and obsolete books; nor would I 
do it if it were; my mind is too no- 
ble. 


“Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 
ee ae eae dea 99 
How much I have disabled my estates. 


*Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 
How much I have bedevil’d my estates. 

I alter this for the same reason 
that the Englishman drank gin; be- 
cause I like it. 





* How to get clear of all the debts I owe.” 


I am convinced, with my lord 
Kames, that the best chronology of 
the order of Shakspeare’s plays 
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might be derived from internal eyj, 

dence. The above line, for instance, 

evinces the Merchant of Venice ty 

have been the first almost of hj, 

productions, written whilst he was 

very poor, 

*“* Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my 
friend, 

V’ll break a custom.” 

Authonio means to say, that tp 
save his friend from starvation, he 
will, contrary to custom, borroy 
money at “ usance,” or, according 
to the more modern term, “ usury,” 
We must now, therefore, place ou. 
selves in the situation of Shakspeare, 
and imagine how he would expres 
“hunger;” not surely by & ripe 
wants,” but certainly thus: 


Yet, to supply the tripe wants of my 
friend, 
Ill break a custom. 


Tripe wants signify the yearning 
of the bowels, and is, I believe, a 
Scotch phrase. 





“That all the yeanlings which wer 
streaked and pied, 
Should fall at Jacob’s hire.” 

I could make little sense of this, 
till, by chance, meeting with a work 
of Bracton’s (the lawyer] I reat: 
“ It was the custom of this county 
formerly, when a farmer did losea 
young sheep, a cow, or a pig, of 
did become stricken in years, or did 
die, for the lord to allow unto him 
two shillings and six-pence, for and 
because of a dead gift or mortuary.” 
From ali which I infer that Shak- 
speare wrote, 

That all the younglings which were 
stricked and died, 

Should fall, &e. 

** You that did void your rheum upon mg 
beard.” 


I cannot avoid the relation of @ 
story here, which will make the 
reader smile. An old gentlemat, 
mounting Hampstead Hill, tarried 
at the Load of Hay, and exclaimed: 
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« This terrible’ wind Jdrings the 
rheum into my eyes.” “% Then, why 
don’t you,” said the witty landlord, 
« bring your eyes into the room.” 





“ Hie thee, gentle Jew.” 


I would vary this, I confess, from 
mere caprice, but every one has his 
whim as well as his taste. 

Hie thee, Gentile—Jew, 
conveys to my ears a more pleasing 
melody; besides which, it expresses 
the wavering opinion the Hebrew’s 
apparently generous conduct had 
created. 





“Ttell thee, lady, this aspect of mine.” 
It is really wonderful, that both 

Shakspeare and Milton accent the 

word aspect upon the last syllable. 

Father, come, Pil taxe my leave of 
the Jew in the twinkling of an eye.” 

Iam sorry to say this is a very in- 
decent, though, it must be confess- 
ed, a ludicrous allusion to the bu- 
rial service: 

“ We shall not all sleep, but we shall be 
chonved in a moment—in the twinkding of 
an eye.” 


“ Like one well-studied in a sad ostent 
To please his grandam.” 

There are two kinds of sense (be- 
sides the five) one is denominated 
common sense, the second nonsense. 
Our commentators universaily pre- 
fer the latter, and therefore never 
dream of explaining a passage by 
80 slight a difference from the text 
as the following: 


Like one weil-studied in a St. Austin, 
To please his grandam, 


A St. Austin is a prayer-book. 





“ Adieu! tears exhibit my tongue.” 


There has been viclent contro- 
versy about this passage, though it 
be simply an instance of transposi- 
uon, or, as it is termed by the rhe- 
\oricians, “ disiocation.” Shakspeare 
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is fond of this kind of writing: 
thus, in the Taming of the Shrew, 
“ the oats have eaten the horses;” 
and indeed it is an excellent device, 
to give prose an air of blank verse. 
For example: “ Three men thrust 
themselves into a hole” would be 
downright and obviously prose, al- 
most to the hero of Moliere, who 
had spoken in that style all his life 
without knowing it. But the expres- 
sion becomes truely grand inverted 
thus: 


Into a hole three men thrust themselves. 





“But, tho? Iam a daughter to his blood 
I am notto his manners.” 


How ridiculous ! Shakspeare had 
in his mind’s eye the Salique law, 
which debars women from the rights 
of inheritance. Jessica, therefore, 
bitterly complains, in allusion to 
this,— 


But, tho’ I am a daughter to his blood 
Iam not tohis manors. 


But what could editors, for the most 
part educated at the plough’s tail, 
know of the Salique law? 








66 Jessica, my girl, 
There is some illa brewing.” 


Criticks are like dogs, not so much 
for Swift’s reason—* that they snail 
most when there are fewest bones,” 
but that where one is at fault, the 
whole pack inevitably follows. Al 
the editors have passed this line over 
unnoticed, and yet it is evidently er- 
roneous. I read 


Jessica, my girl, 
There is some alea brewing. 


There is some sense in this. 

‘When you shall please to play the 
thieves for wives, 

I’ll watch as long for you then !—Come, 


approach!” 





I smell false punctuation here. 


Pll watch as long for you!~-Then, come, 
approach ! 


This likewise amendeth the poesy. 
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** The hyrcanian deserts and the vasty 
wilds,” 


The word vasty grows obsolete; 
I propose substituting “nasty.” It is 
true that this may injure the sense, 
but the metre is well preserved. I 
question whether hyrcarian is not 
corrupted from Hesperian, and whe- 
ther our bard did not allude to des- 
serts gathered from the gardens of 
the Hesperides. But this I am not 
quite clear about. At all events, some 
deviation from the text should be 
introduced. 


“€ Portia, adieu !” 
I never could, with certainty, com- 
prehend the signification of this till 
} had read that facetious work of M. 
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Louvet de Couvray, entitled Lg hi 
des Amours du Chevalier de Faubig, 
In one of the chapters whereof 
forget which) is this expositio,, 
“adieu,” a contraction of “4 dio. MT y 
je vous commend.” I have beg 
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told that Entick’s Dictionary woy) Mc 
have given me as much information ima 
which shows how much we are dis. doz 
posed to travel in search of what ye his 
have at home; like the man why el 
sought for a cuckold in every parish ext 
but his own. ci 

oun his 


“Hanging and wiving goes by destiny? 

I have consulted Lowth, and, 
finding this line to be ungrammat. 
cal, esteem the whole an interpol. 


tion. MOMUS. 





THE KISS: OR, MOHAMASIM THE ASS DRIVER. 
Qui te videt beatus est 
Reatior qui te audiet 
Qui basiat—semi deus est. 


IT was the custom of Mohamasim 
to rise with the sun, and drive his 
asses through the strects of Bagdad. 
All the world is aware thatthe milk 
ef those animals Is a sovereign re- 
medy against stupidity. Mohamasim, 
therefore, grew tolerably rich, for 
there was not a citizen who did not 

ersuade his neighbour that he stood 
in woful need of the remedy. 
Twenty years did he pass in this 
uninterrupted course, withotit a 
murmur, and without a wish. He 
had heard all speak with enthusiasm, 
of the pleasures of variety: yet heard 
with indifference. To him, that was 
most grateful which was most easy; 
and, though not supernaturally wise, 
be had discernment sufficient to dis- 
. cover that most things become easy 
by perpetual recurrence. 

*Tis a piteous truth, that, be our 
inclinations howsoever unaspiring 
and inoffensive, they are equally 
subject to Opposition with the most 
turbulent and ambitious. We may 
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as well expect to live for ever, asto the 


be for ever fortunate. Life is at best to 
but like the beard of Hamlet’s father, sin 
a sable silvered. Even the humble col 
existence of Mohamasim, it seems the 
was to be checkered with trouble; alt 
for, one day, as the sultan passed Co 
by, the poor fellow, seized with a ft Mc 
of coughing, wiped his mouth with Hj &y 
his sleeve. Unfortunately, by the thy 
laws of the Ottomans, it is a capital ob¢ 





crime to wipe your mouth in the Du 
supreme presence; but the sultan iy 
who then reigned, having an uncom 3°" 
mon portion of humanity and for yim °°! 
giveness, ordered the punishment t0 pla 
be mitigated to a thousand lashes. sha 
Now, as Mohamasim could have no 3 *” 
claim to feeling, for he was an ass abl 
driver, a thousand lashes was @ gg?" 
mere flea-bite to him; even the mgPe 
courtiers, a kind of personage Te the 
nowned for compassion and fine #y*™ 
feeling, did not deny the justice and on 


lenity of the sentence; for what crime 


‘ « 
could be more atrocious than to? @” ' 
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ipe one’s mouth in the presence of 
a being who wore red morocco slip- 
pers! } 
Punishments are bestowed in 
Turkey with somewhat more alacrity 


han rewards are given in England. 


Mohamasim was stripped with sum- 
mary celerity, and had received a 
dozen tolerably smart applications to 
his shoulders, when the sultan or- 
ered the executioner to stop. The 
executioner, having lent his sove- 
cign money, cared not an iota for 
his commands, so proceeded. The 
truth was, that having run up a score 
with Mohamasim, for milk, he bore 


Shim inveterate animosity; for there 


js nothing so mercilessas ingratitude. 
Stay your hand, said the vizier, but 
still he proceeded. Stay your hand, 
exclaimed the courtiers unanimous- 
ly; but still he proceeded. Dog, said 
the sultan, enraged, stay thy hand, 
er thou shalt be hanged, like the 
coffin of Mohammed, between earth 
and heaven. As the man had no vio- 
lent inclination to be hung, he with- 
held at last, and Mohamasim had 
the satisfaction of hearing’ him told 
to go about his business. Mohama- 
sim, said the sultan, if thou hast not 
contrived, before one revolution of 
the moon, to kiss the princess Rox- 
alinda, thou shalt receive the rest. 
Commander of the Faithful, said 
Mohamasim, rubbing his shoulders, 
thy will is indisputable; mankind are 
thy slaves; thou speakest and art 
obeyed, nay, more than obeyed. 
Dust of my feet, replied the sultan, 
tamper not with my patience; choose, 
or this moment is thy last. Let me 
consider, said Mohamasim, with a 
playfulness he could not conquer; 
shall I now have nine hundred and 
ixty more of these pretty, agree- 
able, jocose lashes, or a kiss of the 
princess? Why, truly, I believe I shall 
prefer the kiss, if it be merely for 
the sake of variety. The sultan 
smiled, and left him. 

Well, said the ass driver, when 
done, can this be rejection; can this 
'e choice; or receive nine hundred 

¥OL. V R 


and sixty lashes from the heavy 
hand of that unmerciful scoundrel, 
or kiss the princess Roxalinda, the 
most angelick of mortals; the dar- 
ling of the universe? Am I awake? 
It would have puzzled Merlin him- 
self to determine how long he would 
have soliloquized in interrogations, 
had he not been interrupted by the 
melodious remonstrances of his 
animals; but no sooner did the 
well known sounds salute nis ears, 
than he started as from a trance, 
and, running to embrace his com- 
panions, profaned the very lips with 
which he was to kiss the princess. 
Never did scene exhibit more pathos 
on the one side, or more indifference 
on the other. The truth is, that asses 
are not remarkable for tenderness. 

As he gquitted the animals, the 
difficulty of obtaining an interview 
with the princess, for the first time, 
occurred to him. Mirthful and 
thoughtless, he never dreamed of 
obstacles till he tumbled over them. 
It was not till now that he suspected 
the sultan, in giving him his choice, 
had condescended to be facetious, 
and that, in fact, his snoulders were 
doomed to be flayed as inevitably, as 
though Gravity herself held the lash. 
In the name of the prophet, said he, 
where, when, and how shall I behold 
the princess Roxalinda? What hast 
thou to do with her, said a neigh- 
bour, slapping him with friendly 
freedom on the shoulder? 

Before I proceed, it were not 
amiss to observe upon the dissimili- 
tude of customs in differeat nations. 
In ‘Turkey, you prove the strength 
of your friendship by raising a tu- 
mour upon your neighbour’s shoul- 
der. Lapland, being intolerably fri- 
gid, the inhabitants greet each other 
with an amicable squeeze by the 
nose, remarkably conducive to a 
more general circulation of the blood. 
The Dutch, of proverbial phlegm, 
usually apply a bamboo of some ten 
or twelve inches in circumference 
to each other’s posteriors; a prac- 
tice, say they, which, while it de- 
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presses the body, elevates the ima- 
gination. In France, where all are 
‘soldiers, none are esteemed friends 
‘who have not interchanged a brace 
of bullets. Our northwest regions, 
bearing a stronger affection for their 
apparel, than for aught besides, in- 
variably seize each other by their 
coats, supporting a smart conversa- 
tion until all the buttons are twisted 
off, or a dozen buttonholes decreased 
into one. We have, indeed, as well 
as the Turks, a fashion of tapping 
on the shoulder, a circumstance 
which renders sufficient reason for 
deriving the one nation from the 
other; especially when we consider 
that their “()4]” answers exactly 
to our “ Aye,” except that it is pro- 
nounced and spelled differently, and 
varies altogether in signification. But 
to returm: 

“ What hast thou to do with the 
princess Roxalinda?” Do with her, 
said Mohamasim, chuckling, why I 
jie under the disagreeable necessity 
of kissing her. What! Mohamasim, 
the ass-driver kiss the princess! 
kiss your asses, you idiot. I have, 
said Mohamasim. Yes, and when 
thou shalt have surmounted yonder 
walls, escaped the vigilance of five 
hundred eunuchs, and explored thy 
way through inextricable avenues, 
thou shalt kiss Roxalinda. 

In melancholy mood did Moha- 
masim one moment contemplate the 
walls, and the next placed his hand 
instinctively upon his shoulders. Oh 
Roxalinda! exclaimed he, among 
the multitude of thy admirers, who 
more urgently needs, who more ar- 
dently desires a kiss, than Mohama- 
sim the ass-driver. Then did his 
rustick imagination dwell upon her 
various beauties; her shape so deli- 
cate, so majestick; her motion so 
magnificent; her apparel so lofty, 
and her feathers so waving; her 
swelling bosom—neque eas ut foemi- 
nis pendiculas, sed quales virgini- 
bus globosas—and her lips rosy, and 
pouting like the cherry. 

As he proceeded towards the pa- 
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lace, so disordered were his sen 
he thought the walls increase; jy 
height as he approached; his heay 
misgave him as he surveyed them, 
no friendly inequality for the han 
to grasp, or the wearied foot to rey 
upon. Could I but make a begip, 
ning, said he, half my difficultig 
were vanquished. So Archimedg 
could have turned the earth, had he 
but possessed a second to hold his 
apparatus. 

He now endeavoured to scale the 
walls, but every effort decreased his 
strength and his hopes; and, had he 
not fallen asieep in the midst of hiy 
perpilexities, he had perhaps exerte 
himself into madness; but even from 
balmy sleep he gathered no relief 
he dreamed of nothing but the prin 
cess. Now he beheld her pressing 
her ripe lips in mockery against a 
inaccessible window; and now pl. 
cing his hand upon the summit o 
the wall, he leaped over it with a 
much facility and as much contempt 
as Remus over those of infant Rome 
When he awoke, his faculties wer 
less circumscribed, and his patience 
had acquired renewed energy; le 
imagined and rejected scheme after 
scheme; but, instead of regretting 
their impracticability, he lay on lis 
back-in mute amaze at the inet 
haustibility of his own invention. At 
length he determined. If, said he 
Mohamasim has any affection for 
the shoulders of Mohamasim, he 
must cease to be Mohamasim. Phi 
losophers and Persian physicians 
are above all men respected in Tut 
key; rise up then, good Mohame 
sim, a philosopher, he said, and 
sprang from the ground; his heatt 
dilated with hope as he hastened t 
his hut. He secured his doors, 
proceeded to the habitation of a Te 
nowned sage, to obtain some infor 
mation how to proceed. Arrived, he 
acquainted his host with his sto" 
and his intentions, and petitioned for 
his assistance; but petitioning Ww 
not sufficient, he was compelled © 
pay for it. 
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THE KISS: OR, MOHAMASIM THE ASS DRIVER. 


My son, said the sage, go instantly 
to the city. and dispute upon the 
most engaging of all topicks, reli- 
gion. But I know nothing of reli- 
gion. No matter, declare that you 
could have formed the universe in 
three days fewer than it occupied 
the Almighty. Lament that you were 
not consulted at the creation, and 
demonstrate that the earth would 
revolve better on its axis if not 
fattened at the poles; prove that 
women have no souls. But if I can- 
not, interrupted Mohamasim ‘ Never 
heed; in ail difficuities make wry 
faces, and look big; become more 
positive, the more you find yourself 
in errour; what you cannot prove, 
declare self evident; and speak 
Jouder, the weaker your argument. 
If your auditors do not comprehend 
you, say you cannot furnish them 
with understanding. That I may 
safely do, said Mohamasim. And re- 
member that the most convincing of 
all arguments is to turn upon your 
heel. To turn upon my heel! oh! 
oh! then I will venture to assert, 
that I shall become the first of logi- 
cians; to turn upon my heel, delight- 
ful reasoning! Listen, continued the 
sage; assert that the sun is a body 
of ice; that Adam was seven hun- 
dred and forty nine feet high; that 
Lorenzo de Medici was a bastard; 
and that all animals can live without 
air, except camelions and poets. 
These rules are all I have to offer; 
and with the few every-day maxims 
which follow, uttered with the sen- 
tentiousness of aphorisms and apo- 
phthegms, you will doubtless suc- 
ceed, 

Virtue consists in doing good, and 
refraining from evil; vice in doing 
evil, and refraining from good. 

If there were no poverty, there 
were no wealth; since to be rich, is to 
possess what your neighbours do not. 
_ There are no such things, either 
i nature, or in imagination, as 
square circles, or circular squares. 

As water is not ice, ice cannot be 
Water; yet gravy is gravy, congealed 
oF uncongealed. 
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No man can be deceived by futu- 
rity, who does not intrust it. 

He who loses his thumb, is still a 
man; then why not he who loses 
his head? 

He who destroys himself to day, 
will scarcely behold the dawning of 
to morrow. 

And now, my son, as I have no- 
thing to superadd, journey with so 

lemnity to the end of the chamber, 
and shake thine head. Shake my 
head ! said Mohamasim, in amaze. 
Yes, shake thine head. But I can- 
not; I never could: for I was born 
with a stiff neck. What! attempt to 
be a philosopher, and unable to 
shake thine head! Dunce, blockhead, 
idiot, driveller! depart, begone, 
hence, away! and learn that no man 
can be a philosopher who cannot 
shake his head; ’tis at least three 
fourths of his wisdom. 

Mohamasim went his way, but did 
not despond, for he was still deter- 
mined to piay the doctor. Had he 
been in England, his incapacity to 
shake his noddle would have been 
of serious inconvenience, even in 
that character; but matters are ore 
dered otherwise in Turkey, where 
that profound species of gesticula- 
tion is entirely resigned to philoso- 
phers. Mohamasim once more trod 
the path to his cottage; and such 
was his alacrity and expedition, that 
though naturally beardiess, cheerful 
in countenance, and rapid in deli- 
very, he issued forth completely de- 
vested of himself; and, ere the lapse 
of an hour, was seen standing at the 
gates of the palace with all the ex- 
teriors of a Persian doctor. 

It happened to our hero, as it al- 
most ever happens to short sighted 
humanity, that he owed his success 
to his imbecility. Had he disguised 
himself better, he had defeated his 
own schemes; since, according to 
the custom of the country, he would 
have undergone examination by the 
most learned of the nation. Happily, 
this practice, so pregnant with mis- 
chief to his plans, was escaped by 

the vizier’s recoguising him the mo- 
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ment he entered. The sultan, who 
possessed more of the vis comica 
than is usual with sultans, no sooner 
understood the business, than he de- 
termined to humour the deception. 
He entered, and ordering all but the 
vizier to withdraw, with inimitable 
gravity began to examine the assi- 
nego himself. Bravo! thought Mo- 
hamasiim, the sultan knows no more 
of the materia medica than—than— 
than I. Had he studied for a year, 
he could have determined upon no 
comparison better illustrative of me- 
dical ignorance. 

My vizier, said the sultan, has a 
kinsman afilicted with the epilepsy. 
Give him fenugreek and lillies. An 
uncle, added the sultan, suffers un- 
der a violent phlegmon of. Give 
him lillies and fenugreek. Again! 
cried the sultan; why what is more 
opposite to the epilepsy than a 
phlegmon! True, replied the ass- 
driver, with infinite vivacity; and 
pray, sire, what is more opposite to 
fenugreek and lillies, than lillies and 
fenugreek? The sultan smiled, and 
the vizier, less delicate in his mirth, 
crowed aloud with laughter. 

For a multitude of complaints re- 
medies were proposed by Mohama- 
sim with equal facility. At length 
the sultan pronounced the name of 
the princess. I am glad, said the 
doctor, she is unwell; that is, be- 
cause—I am glad—I mean, I am 
sorry—that I shall have the honour 
of curing one so cherished by your 
people, which will give me mighty 
Satisfaction. You appear to be so 
coniused between joy and sorrow, 
that you know not what you say; but, 
come, follow me. His heart beating 
turbulently with expectation, Moha- 
masim, accompanied by the sultan, 
paced an extensive suite of chambers, 
embellished with admirable paint- 
ings, superb tapestry, and couches 
covered with cloth of gold; ali which 
Mohamasim, with great apathy, 
wished at the devil, for retarding his 
progress. The sultan observing his 
impetuosity, sported with it; he was 
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minutely descriptive in his remarks, 
on this sofa he had toyed, hour afie 
hour, with a favourite sultana, ang 
on that chewed opiates by the 
pound; this was the portrait of 
ancestor who wore a rose-coloured 
turban, and that of an ancestor 
who did not wear a rose-coloured 
turban. The poor fellow waxed fu. 
rious with vexation and impatience; 
I wish, thought he, every one of 
your ancestors were cast into the 
rose-coloured sea. 

After a perambulation of an hour, 
they reached an extensive saloon, 
where the sultan seated himself 
upon the carpet in that position 
which our tailors are so fond of ape. 
ing, and exclaimed, prepare for the 
physician! Upon the instant, to the 
unutterable astonishment of Mohs 
masim, innumerable hands and arms 
were projected through the tapestry 
from the adjacent chamber. This, 
said the sultan, is the custom of the 
Turks; from the appearance of the 
arm, and the beating of the pulse, 
ascertain their complaints, and ad. 
minister; I leave you to your obser 
vations; but remember to respect our 
laws. 

Recovered from his wonder, Mo 
hamasim inquired for the princess, 
but obtained no reply. What, said 
he, are ye women, and cannot speak! 
A pair of arms were gently waved 
to and fro; alas! said he, shrewd and 
discerning as I am, I can neither 
remove phlegmons nor epilepsies 
by regarding a pair of withered 
elbows. Oh love! love! sighed 2 
voice. Of all complaints, said the 
doctor, that has least to do with the 
elbows. Art thou a man, said the 
voice? I believe so, replied the doc- 
tor. Return thee hither at night, 
then, and be happy. Though a pal 
of arms, aged, withered, and diseas 
ed, was no very inviting entrance (0 
happiness, Mohamasim bowed with 
feigned ecstacy, and embraced them; 
he had little inclination to the i- 
trigue, but he hoped it might lead 
to an interview with the princess) 
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and then, said he, who knows what 
may happen. I lave no wife, and 
owe not a farthing to chick or child. 
He now retrod the galleries, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the supplications 
of his patients; do not die to night, 
said he, laughing, for I shall see 
your elbowships to morrow. In the 
midst of this pretty speech he was 
rather surprised to feel himself rude- 
ly seized by a set of infernal looking 
fellows, with squeaking voices, who, 
notwithstanding his tears and en- 
treaties, bore him away to the sul- 
tan. Mohamasim, said the comman- 
der of the Faithful, since you have 
contrived to kiss the princess, I 
remit the punishment of the whip; 
but, for having attempted to impose 
upon me, the master of the earth, 
the wisest of mankind, I doom thee 
till the moon 
change; nevertheless, care shall be 
taken that you not only live, but live 
luxuriously. I command, said he, 
turning to his slaves, that Mahoma- 
sim be plentifully supplied with food, 
and that it be daily changed, lest it 
pall upon the appetite, from fenu- 
greek and lillies, to lillies and fenu- 
greek; hurry him away. 
Mohamasim, though immured in 
a cell, where nothing was less trou- 
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blesome than the light, could not 
refrain his laughter. Now, said he, 
has this master of the earth, this 
wisest of mankind, taken into his 
silly head that I have kissed the 
princess; well, since my shoulders 
are secure, of what consequence is a 
few basins of boiled lillies? thank 
heaven I am not incarcerated with 
that amorous old beldam of withered 
excellence. 

He had not been an hour con- 
fined, ere, with tiresome punctuality, 
the promised beverage was handed 
to him in all the mockery of splen- 
dour. Determined to rid himself of 
the nauseating task, by performing 
it without delay, he was raising it to 
his lips, when his progress was re- 
tarded by a voice, which he recog- 
nised for his friend the sultan’s, ex- 
claiming: “ Happy the being, who, 
like Mohamasim the ass driver, 
drinks physick from a golden saick, 
and rapturously kisses the elbows, 
aged, withered, and diseased, of that 
amorous old belcam, the princess 
Roxalinda !” 

“I'he princess Roxalinda?” echo- 
ed Mohamasim; “ holy prophet, whe 
ever dreamed of a princess being old 
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and ugly: 
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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 
FEMALE HEROISM, AS EVINCED DURING THE REIGN OF TERROUR OF 


THE FRENCH 
IN reviewing Mrs. Bristow’s 
translation of Mons. Legouvé’s poem 
la Mérite des Femmes, we express- 
ed our surprise at her not inserting 
those authentick anecdotes, which 
that author had collected and added 
to his notes.—We then promised to 
supply her omission; we now enter 
on the fulfilment of our promise; 
they will form an interesting sequel 
to the curious narratives which we 
coliected in our first volume, in proof 
of the celebrated prophecy found 
after M. de la Harpe’s death, among 
his papers. 


REVOLUTION. 


It is impossible to reflect, without 
emotion and gratitude, on the coura- 
geous affection and indefatigable 
perseverance, which were dispiayed 
by the female sex under the reign of 
terrour, towards their prosc:ibed 
husbands, relations, or friends.— 
First, they petitioned the convention 
in their behalf, to the number of 
1500 or 1600. Afterwards, in ai! the 
towns where incarcerations «end 
murders took place, they braved 
every danger, made every entresiy, 
submitted to every sacrifice, to sive 
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objects of their affection; and more 
than once, when they could neither 
obtain their liberty nor protect them, 
they willingly shared their captivity 
and death. I should be very happy 
to pay a tribute to each of those he- 
roines, in recording her name and 
the instance of her magnanimity; 
but how could I collect accounts of 
actions so innumerable!’ I have, 
however, gathered some: they will 
be sufficient to attest the truth of 
my verses, while they witness the 
kindness of those consoling angels, 
who, in days of crime, imitated Pro- 
vidence itself. 

Madame Lefort, in one of the 
western departments, trembiing for 
the life of her husband, then imprti- 
soned as a conspirator, bought a 
permission to see him. At dark, she 
flies to him with a double dress; 
she prevails on him to change ap- 
pare}, to go out in this disguise, and 
to leave her there. On the next day 
it is discovered that his wife has ta- 
ken his place. The representative 
addresses her in a menacing tone, 
“ wretch, what have you done !?— 
“ My duty,’ says she, “ do yours.” 

The same stratagem was employ- 
ed at Lyons, when that valiant city, 
reduced to submit to her conquer- 
ors, became the theatre of the most 
barbarous executions. One of the 
inhabitants is marked for imprison- 
ment; his wife is apprised of it; she 
hastens to warn him, gives him all 
her money and jewels, forces him to 
escape, and puts on the dress of this 
threatened husband. The execution- 
ers come to demand him: his wife 
dressed like him makes her appear- 
ance, and is conducted to the com- 
mittee. The deceit_being soon dis- 
covered, she is examined respect- 
ing her husband; she answers that 
“ she has obliged him to fly; and that 
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she glories in having exposed he, 
own life to save his.” When threat. 
ened with immediate death, if she 
does not disclose the road he has ty. 
ken, her answer is: “ Strike wheie. 
ver you like, I am ready.” She jg 
told that “the good of the country 
requires she should give informa. 
tion,” she exclaims: “ The country 
does not command nature to be out, 
raged.” 

Paris, as well as the departments, 
exhibited wonderful instances gf 
connubial affection. 

Madame Lavalette, a prisoner ig 
La Bourbe,* with her husband, learns 
that he is about to appear before the 
tribunal; she runs to him, clasps him 
by the neck and legs, and entreats 
the gaol keeper to let her go with 
him. This dire favour was denied 
her.— 

Madame Davaux obtained it.t Her 
husband, formerly licutenant general 
in the presidial of Riom, had been 
arrested in that town, and ordered 
to be carried to the Conciergerie; 
he was overwhelmed with age and 
infirmities. Madame Davaux, aware 
of the fate prepared for him, resoly- 
ed to share the bloody sacrifice. No 
warrant had been issued against her, 
and not being confined, she jumped 
upon the wagon in which the pri 
soners of the departments were cat 
ried to Paris. On their arrival, she 
was imprisoned with them, and died 
five months after on the scaffold, by 
the side of her husband, while she 
was embracing him. | 

Madame Lavergne, the wife of 
the commander in Longwy, raised 
her voice in his favour, before the 
revelutionary tribunal, when he was 
examined respecting the surrender 
of that town. Fruitless exertion! 
his sentence was pronounced in her 
presence. She then abandoned her 


* La Bourbe, la Conciergerie, le Plessis, le Luxembourg, l’Abbaye, Sevres, Port 
Libre, were houses of arrestation, or prisons in Paris. 


+ Extract from the book entitled La Philosophie du Bonheur, of Cit. Delille De- 


salle, author of la Philosophie de la Nature. 
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gelf to despair. To be immolated, it 
was sufficient to exclaim “ Vive le 
Roi 1” she made it resound through 
the hall. In vain were the judges 
willing to consider her as msane; 
she persisted in repeating the ex- 
clamation, till she obtained her wish 
and was condemned. ve 

Madame Roland, the minister’s 
wife, pleaded his cause, at the bar of 
the convention, with as much for- 
titude as eloquence. When arrested 
end unable to assist him, she be- 

ueathed an example of intrepidity 
in death, in the calm with which she 
went to the scaffold. 

Some unfortunate persons were 
brought to Paris, and put in the 
Plessis, to be tried. One of them 
hada young and beautiful wife, who 
had not quitted him. While she was 
walking in the yard, with the other 


| prisoners, her husband was called to 


the door of the prison. Anticipating 
this as the signal for his death, she 
endeavours to follow him; the jailer 
objects to it; but strengthened by 
her misery, she breaks through every 
thing, runs into the arms of her 
husband, and clasps him, to enjoy at 
least the direful comfort of sharing 
his fate. The guards separate them. 
« Barbarians,” said she, “ still I will 
die;’ instantly she flies to the iron 
door of the prison, violently strikes 
her head against it, and falls expiring 
en the spot. 

Marshal de Mouchy was carried 
to the Luxembourg. No sooner was 
he there, than his wide comes in. 
They observe to her that the war- 
tant does not mention her; her an- 
swer is: “ Since my husband is im- 
prisoned, I am also a prisoner.” He 
is brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal; she accompanies him. The 
publick accuser observes that she 
has not been subpeenaed; her answer 
is: * Since my husband is summoned 
here, 1 must come also.” He is at 


last sentenced to die; she steps with 
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him into the bloody cart. The exe- 
cutioner tells her she is not cone 
demned: “ Since my husband is con- 
demned:” says she, “I am aiso.” 
Without uttering another word, she 
was executed with her husband.* 

If, in those horrid days, Hymen 
made every exertion in behalf of 
the unfortunate, it may be well con- 
ceived that Love, more impetuous, 
did not yield :o him. 

The mistress of citizen Causs*,a 
merchant in Toulouse, gave an in- 
stance of this. 

The revolutionary commission of 
that town had condemned him; it 
was dark when his sentence was 
pronounced; therefore the execution 
was delayed till the next day. His 
mistress having heard of the delay, 
resolved to take advantage of it to 
deliver him from the hands of the 
executioners. There was an unin- 
habited house adjoining the place 
where he was to spend the night. 
She, who, during his trial, had sold 
all her property, to procure money 
to lavish in his behalf, immediate] 
purchases that house. Thither she 
runs with a trusty chambermaid. 
They perforate the wall adjoining 
the prison, and make an opening in 
it large enough for the escape of the 
captive whom they wish to release; 
but the neighbourhood being crowd- 
ed with guards, how can their dis- 
covery of him be prevented? A mi- 
litary disguise, which this cautious 
friend has brought with her, con- 
ceals his escape. Dressed herself as 
a gend’armes, she leads him on 
through the sentries. They went 
thus through the town without bein 
recognised, and passed by the very 
place where the instrument was pre- 
paring which was to cut off a head, 
that Love contrived in this manner 
to preserve. 

Love rescued also a young man of 
Bourdeaux, who had been thrown 
into one of the prisons of that town. 


* This venerable Duke, the Marshal de Mouchy, was upwards of seventy years of 


tge; his lady was nearly as old—Zditor. 
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The pestilential air he breathed 
there, undermined his health; he 
was cartied to the hospital. A young 
nurse was ordered to attend on him. 
To a handsome face he joined the 
advantages of birth and fortune At 
first, his pleasing countenance inter- 


ested her, and when he had acquaint- ~ 


ed her with all his misfortunes and 
forebodings, pity completed what 
tender sympathy began. She resolved 
to effect his escape. After imparting 
her design to him, without avowing 
her partiality, she advised him to 
feign as if he were in violent con- 
vulsions and expiring. The young 
man acted the part allotted to him. 
Sister Theresa, according to cus- 
tom, spread the sheet over his head. 
The physician came at the usual 
hour; she told him the patient had 
just breathed his last; he went away, 
without suspecting her deception. 
At dark sister Theresa pretended 
that the corpse had been claimed, 
for the instruction of the young sur- 
geons, and she had it brought to the 
hall for dissection. When he was 
there she gave him a suit of clothes, 
belonging to a surgeon who was in 
the sccret; and in this disguise he 
escaped without notice. The fraud 
was not discovered till the next day. 
Sister Theresa was examined; and 
using no dissimulation, so awful 
was her candour, that she was spar- 
ed. Meanwhile, she had inspired the 
young Bordelese with a passion still 
stronger than her own; he induced 
her to come to his retreat; and 
there, on his knees, he e.treated 
her to embellish the days she had 
preserved, by consenting to be his 
wife; as may be readily conceived, 
she did not refuse; since she was 
receiving as much happiness as she 
conferred They went together to 
Spain, where they were married. 
Madame C......r could prove her 
Tove to Cit. Boyer only by dying with 
him. ‘They were imprisoned toge- 
ther in Paris. One dag Boyer was 
summoned before the tribunal, as a 
witness. His fellow prisoners thought 
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they should not see him any more 
and the looks of all were directed 
towards his mistress She seemed 
to be composed, and retired to write, 
One of her friends, suspecting that 
thas-apparent calm might conceal q 

ing’ design, watched her, and jp. 
tercepted a letter which she had 
written to the publick accuser. By 
this letter he was informed of every 
feeling of her burning heart. Mg. 
dame C....... r expressed in it her 
wishes for the restoration of royalty, 
which was the same as calling for 
death; she expected it. But as she 
received no answer, she was afraid 
her letter had been intercepted; she 
wrote another, and took every care 
that it might reach its destination, 
In the mean while the journals 
were kept out of her sight, because 
Boyer was on the list of those whe 
had been executed. She said to her 
friends: I know he is no more, donot 
deceive me, I have courage. They a 
length confessed the truth. She re. 
ceived this last blow with the great. 
est fortitude, and retired again to 
her apartments: there she read 
over once more her lover’s letters, 
of which she made a girdle round 
her waist, and spent the remainder 
of the night in lamenting him. On 
the next day, she dressed herself 
with great nicety, and while a 
breakfast with the other prisoners, 
she heard the bell ringing. “ Jt is 
me whom they come to fetch,” ex 
claimed she joyfully. “ Farewell, 
my friends; Iam happy, I am gong 
to follow him.” She then cut off her 
beautiful hair, and divided it among 
her friends. She gave a ring to one 
of them, a necklace to another, and 
after begging that they would, some- 
times look at these presents, she 
took her leave. She ran to the tt 


bunal; she was asked if she was the’ 


author of the letter which she was 
called to account for: Yes, Mon 
siers! I directed it to you; you have 
murdered my lover; strike me now; 
here is my head. When on the scat- 


fold she exclaimed: here, he perish 
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d yesterday, at the same hour; I 
sce his bluod; come, executioner, and 
ix that of his lover's with it! After 
ittcring these words, she tendered 
her neck to the bloody axe, repeat- 
ing to her last moment the name 
he held so dear. 

Another woman distinguished 
herself, after the death of her lover, 
hy an action of a different nature 
nat no less affectionate. She had 
itnessed the execution of the un- 
orunate, on whom her affection 
-ag fixed. She followed his remains 
to the place where they were to be 
buried with those of several others. 

here she entices the cupidity of 
he gravedigger to obtain the head 
of a beloved victim, and tells him:— 
“Eyes full of love, which death has 
iust now extinguished, the finest hair 
in the world, youthful graces withers 
ed by sorrow; such is the ficture of 
the one I want; 100 Louis dor will 
Bie the reward of such a service.” 
The head was promised. She came 
again alone and trembling, to re- 
celve it in a valuable veil. But na- 
ture was not so strong as love. Ex- 
hausted by such struggles, this fond 

























nd lover fell down at the corner of Rue 
ler St. Florentin, and to the terrified 
On eyes of beholders revealed her se- 
elf Mme cret, and what she was carrying. 
at She was sent before the tribunal, 
where the judges made a charge 
is against her, of what ought to have 
ex. Mmexcited their sympathy; and she 
rell, went to the scaffold, in the conso- 
ing WM ling hope of finding in another world 
her Hm the object which had animated her 
ong fm With such a delirious passion ! 

one Fraternal affection inspired also 
and Mm sacrifices. 

me- The sister of a bookseller in Paris, 
she HM of the name of Gatty, being present 
tr- Mi when her brother was condemned, 
the HM exclaimed Vive le Roi! within the 
was H@ court itself. She wanted to die with 
fon Mhim; but this sad satisfaction was 
ave Mdcnied her, and her execution was 
ow; Mi delayed till the next day. 

caf- Mademoiselle Maille, confined in 


igh-’ 








Rue de Sevres, sacrificed herself 
VoL. v. # 
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for her sister in law. She went to 
the yard with the other prisoners, 
to hear the names of the condemned 
called over; her name being pro- 
nounced, she steps forwards, but 
observes that the surname not be- 
longing to her, must apply to ano- 
ther person. She is asked whether 
she knows who that person is? [it 
was her sister in law] she remains 
silent; she is ordered to disclose her 
retreat. “I do not wish for death,” 
says she, “ du¢ I prefer it a thousand 
times to the shame of saving myself 
at the expense of another; I am 
ready to follow you.” 

After the surrender ef Lyons five 
prisoners escaped from a dungeon 
called the Cave of Death; the sis- 
ters of young Porral facilitated their 
evasion. They gave a part of their 
fortune to obtain access to their bro- 
ther, and through the greatest dan- 
gers visited him several times, and 
procured him the necessary imple- 
ments: young Porral made use of 
them with as much success as bold- 
ness, and soon came with his four 
fellow prisoners, to thank his sisters, 
who assisted him to elude the search 
which his flight occasioned. 

[A very particular account of this 
evasion, with many others, some of 
them conducted with wonderful dex- 
terity, was published at Lyons, after 
the reign of terrour had subsided. 
It shows to what fury revolutionary 
principles may be impelled. | 

Madame Ex1izasetu could have 
avoided the dangers which threaten- 
ed the Bourbons, by joining those of 
her brothers who emigrated from 
France; but she rather renounced 
all thought of herself than forsake 
the most unfortunate of them. She 
was executed soon after the king, 
with the placidity of mild innocence. 
When carrying to the scaffold, her 
neck handkerchief fell off; being 
thus exposed to the gaze of the 
crowd, she addressed to the execu- 
tioner these memorable words: “ In 
the name of decency cover my bo- 
som.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT WO. 
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SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE ALEXANDER ADAM, L. L. B. 
RECTOR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 


DR. ADAM, it appears, was born 
in 1741, the son of one of those lit- 
tle farmers who then abounded in 
Scotland, but are now swallowed up 
in the vortex of monopolists, or ra- 
ther fluralists. His father, though 
poor, had the honest ambition, so 
creditable to Scotchmen, of giving 
his son a liberal education; and the 
son appeared no less ambitious of 
profiting by this paternal attention. 
“ Having gone through the routine of 
the Latin language, as it was then 
usually taught in a parochial school, 
Mr. Adam turned his steps towards 
Aberdeen, with the intention of con- 
tending for a Bursary, an exhibition 
of small value.” Being, however, 
unsuccessful, he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and here comes the econo- 
mical anecdote, and which we shall 
give in his biographer’s own words: 
“ His studies were continued with 
unremitting vigour, and his finances 
were so straitened, that in his anx- 
iety to go forward to the grand ob- 
ject of his career, he even abridged 
his portion of the necessaries of life, 
He entered the Logick Class, in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh, 4th Nov, 1758, 
and about that time began to assist 
young Mr. Maconochie (now a lord 
of session, by the title of lord Mea- 
dowbank) in that capacity which is 
commonly styled a private teacher. 
For his services he received only 
ene guinea in three months; yet, as 
he had no other method of raising a 
eixpence, he contrived to subsist 
upon this sum, and in a manner that 
will now appear incredible. He 
lodged in a small room at Restalrig, 
in the northeastern suburbs; and 
for this accommodation he paid four 
pence per week. All his meals, ex- 
cept dinner, uniformly consisted of 
oatmeal made into porridge, toge- 
ther with small beer, of which he 
only allowed himself half a bottle at 
atime. When he wished to dine, he 
purchased a penny loaf at the near- 
«st baker’s shop, and if the day was 


fair, he would despatch his mea} in 
a walk to the meadows, or Hope 
Park, which is adjoining the south. 
ern part of the city; but, if the 
weather was foul, he had recourse 
to some long and lonely stairs (the 
old houses in Edinburgh have 4jj 
common staircases, mostly of an un. 
conscionable height, one in particv. 
lar being fourteen stories) which he 
would climb, eating his dinner a 
every step. By this means, all ex. 
pense for cookery was avoided, and 
he wasted neither coals nor candle, 
for when he was chiil, he used to 
run till his bluod began to glow, and 
his evening studies were always pro 
secuted under the roof of some one 
of his companions. The youths of 
Scotland have hitherto been remark. 
able for parsimony and perseverance; 
but no man was ever more com- 
pletely under the influence of a vir 
tuous emulation, than Mr. Adam. 
The particulars of his conduct, 
which are here related, have not 
been exaggerated in any manner, for 
he frequently told the same story to 
his pupils. At a convivial meeting 
between Mr. Adam and Mr. Luke 
Fraser, another of the masters of the 
high school, the latter, who was very 
sceptical as to Mr. Adam’s pats 
mony, took the trouble of bringing 
together upon paper, the various 
items of his friend’s expenditure, 
and actually found, that in six months 
it did not amount to two guineas ” 

Dr. Adam’s merits as a scholar, 4 
teacher, a grammarian, and an al- 
thor, were undoubtedly high; and, 
during the forty three -years he held 
the rectorship, by his talents and 
assiduity he raised the school (es- 
pecially the higher class, which !t 
was his immediate province to teach) 
from a very low state to the zenith 
of prosperity; and he was enabled 
for many years to live and entertain 
his friends in a style of excellence, 
perhaps not inferiour to the learned 
lord, his former pupil. 


Th: 
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POETRY. 
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(ORIGINAL. | 


athe following beautiful ode from a cor- 
“ yespondent, whose pen enrichéd a for- 
mer number of the Select Reviews, was 
sent to us many months since.—It was 
unfortunately mislaid; but being now 
recovered, is inserted without hesitation 


or delay. } (Ed. Sel. Rev. 


QDE TO PLEASURE. 


I. 1. 


WHENCE the touch, the magick thrill, 
That through my bosom glides and glow- 
ing frame? 
Quick glancing as the lightning’s flame 
Scaths the proud oak or pine at Jove’s 
high will, 
Waving on the frighted hill, 
When, hid in clouds, the awful mo- 
narch stands, 
And rolis his angry thunders o’er the 
sky, 
‘Eading from my kindling eye, 
And startled at the power’s commands, 
Pale care retires, amid the train 
That hid in brooding night remain: 
Her spell no longer now confines; 
Anew-born spirit wakes, a new-born ra- 
diance shines. 


if 2. 


Ah! what queen of blissful art 
Now breathes her fervour through my 
glowing soul ? 
With ruddy warmth and freely roll 
The bounding currents from my beating 
heart, 
Balmed at once its recent smart. 
Light o’er my head, in visionary dream, 
Soft peace descends and waves her dove- 
like wing— 
While her hands, benignant fling 
Her blessings in continual stream, 
See Fancy lends her fairy aid, 
In charms from Nature’s store arrayed, 
And, rising to my dazzled sight, 
Spreads wide her pictured scenes, in gay 
tuxuriance bright. 


I. 3. 


And lo! advancing on the plain, 
Appears a smiling, beauteous train, 
With tripping footstep slightly bounding 
To delighted musick sounding, 
And, as flushed the forms advance, 
On me they bend the favouring glance, 
Pointing to enchanted ground. 
Foremost pleasure moves along, 
And softly breathes her siren song; 
While giddy Mirth, with wreath fantas- 
tick crowned, 
Whom Bacchus taught of old, and 
played 
Witli him in his viny shade, 
And to the jocund stripling gave 
His freshest cup of Nectared wave, 
Sports beside the Goddess wild; 
And Love, the rosy-dimpled child, 
With blooming cheek, and, archly smil- 
ing, 
Vardennating hearts beguiling, 
Leading the cherub Joy in hand, 
Peeps from behind his mask, and waves 
his air-light wand ! 


II. 1. 


Hail ye guides on man who Wait ! 
For whom ye deigned to leave your native 
sky, 
And, while the fiends of death stood by, 
Snatched half the bitter from the cup 
of fate! 
Blessing the propitious date, 
Then infant hope unveiled the distant 
years, 
And held her flattering mirror to the 
view, 
Clear as morning’s crystal dew, 
Unsullied yet by sighs or tears: 
With rapture rung the heavenly choir, 
And, while was heard from every lyre 
The strains sublime of lasting truth, 
Thee, Pleasure, thee they named the 
guardian of his youth. 


ii. 2. 


Seated in her stony cell, 

Mistress of thought and gloomy Meme 
ry’s powers, 

Pale Melancholy marks the hours 
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The swift decline of fleeting life that 
teil! 
Ah! can thought their force repel ?— 
With solemn brow she woos me to her 
scat, 
Where oft 1 met the moralizing maid; 
But the dim recess of shade 
Explore shall duteous now my feet, 
Waen Pleasure, with seductive mein, 
Points her opening paths between, 
And Jisids the goblet o’er whose side 
Flows tic inspiring juice, and bids me 
quati the tide? 


| a 8 


O bear me to your biest retreats, 
Your breathing bowers,exhaling sweets, 
Where sportive zephyr flutters, shaking 
Golden wings, and gently waking 
Allthe myrtie-murmuring grove ! 

And there with thee my steps shall 

rove, 
Distant from each mortal care; 

There Love shall aim his honied dart, 

Thrill, but never wound tiie heart; 
And melting maids, as yielding kind as 

fair, 

In dalliance dear, and amorous play, 

Glancing looks of humid ray, 

And sighing odours, as they go, 

Shall, with the soul’s delicious glow, 

Lead me to the rosy bed 

For blissful rites their hands have 

_ spread: 

And ever ceaseless joys amassing, 

As the moments bright are passing, 
Attentive forms shall, mocking doom, 
Strow with oblivious flowers my passage 

to the tomb ! 


Ill, 1. 


Long, a stranger to repose, 
I prest the thorny couch of thought for- 
lorn; 
Yet bleeding with my bosom torn, 
1 cailed no power my weary eyes to 
close, 
Jealous of my cherished woes: 
And oft when dimly glimmering in her 
spuere 
Hung midnight’s silent, solitary lamp, 
Wandering at her season damp, 
I paused the torrent’s roar to hear; 
Or when the moon, in fleecy shroud, 
Sivunk pale behind her fearful cloud, 
I loved, amid the soul-affrighting hours, 
To hear the rushing blast that raved 
among the towers! 


Ill. 2. 
Realms of rich celight and joy, 
At length I reach secure your blest do 
mains. 
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Oh! Pleasure, goddess of these plains, 
Ne’er changetul turn from thy adoring 
boy, 
But give my hours their fond employ 
She smiles, and fresher beauties Clothe 
the scene; 
Entranciag musick steals upon the air: 
Drooping flower’s their bloom repair, 
And fling their fragrance round thes 
queen. 
*Tis mine, in wished forgetfulness, 
The couch of luxury co press, 
And heaven itself receives me here:— 
But sott! what seraph voice comes solem 
on my ear? 






nd S| 





‘he | 










If]. 3. 


“Mistaken youth! and dost thou deeg 
The joys you grasp are not a dream, 
Thy cheated fancy quick pervading, 
Anc, alas! as quickly fading? 
Soon the glittering prospect bright 
Will vanish from thy sickened sight 
Touched by Reason’s awful ire, 
Unveiled appears the specious harm; 
Guilt remains tor Pleasure’s charm, 
And sad remorse for the indulged desin. 
He finds in hariot-lap carest, 
Innocence has left the breast. 
E’en beneath the flowers concealed, 










On which thy limbs their langour yield, mw 
Care with serpent-form remains And 
To sting the wretch with fiercer pains; 

And Death, o’er mad excess presiding, And | 
Marks his prey, each joy deriding!”~ : 
The voice was tiushed, or heard no more, But tI 

And all was fied my sight of all tha 
charmed before. 
GEO. W. CLARKE, 
Baltimore. The 
THE BUTTERFI.Y’S FUNERAL. And 
| AN IMPROMPTU. 
I Who 
Oh! ye, who so lately were blithsome and And 
ay 
At the Butterfly’s banquet carousing 
aWay; At th 
Your feasts and your revels of pleasures 
are fled, Here 
For the soul of the banquet—the Buiter 
fiy’s dead! Twa 
Il. And 
No longer the Flies and the Emmets at And 
vance And 
To join with their friends in the Grass Whi 
hopper’s dance, 
For see his thin form o’er the favourite Still 


bend, 
And the Grasshopper mourns for the Joss 
of his friend! 











Hi. 












te nd hark to the funeral dirge of the Bee, 
and the Beetle that follows as mournful 
t as he; 
he nd see Where so sadly the green rushes 
wave, 
‘he Mole is preparing the Butterfly’s 
grave! 
. IV. 
he Dormouse attended, but cold and 
forlorn, 


nd the Gnat slowly winded his shrill 
little horn; 
And the Moth, who was grieved for the 
loss of a sister, 
Bent over the body, and silently kissed 


r. 
2 he 
V. 
The corse was embalmed at the set of the 
3un, 


And enclosed in a case which the Silk- 
worm had spun; 
By the help of the Hornet the coffin was 


laid 
On a bier out of myrtle and jessamine 
, made. 
VI. 
i in weepers and scarfs came the Butter- 
flies all, 
; And six 4 their number supported the 
’ pall; 
i And the Spider came there in his mourn. 
é ing so black, 
‘ But the fire of the Glowworm soon fright- 
ened him back. 
Vil. 
The Grub left his nutshell to join the sad 
throng, 
And slowly led with him the Bookworm 
along; 
Who wept his poor neighbour’s unfortu- 
tate doom, 
a And wrote these few lines to be placed on 
her tomb: 
14 EPITAPH. 


At this solemn spot where the green rushes 
8s wave, 

Here sadly we bend o’er the Butterfly’s 
s grave; 

Twas here we to beauty our obsequies 


paid, 
And hallowed the ground which her ashes 
}- had made, 
And here shall the daisy and violet blow; 
s- Aud the lily discover her bosom of snow, 


While under the leaf, in the evenings of 
te 7 ~=—séS*=pringy, 

‘ill mourning her friend shall the Grass- 
hopper sing. 
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APOSTROPHE, TO THE RIVER NITH. 
[ By John Mayne.) 


HAIL, gentie stream! for ever dear 
Thy rudest murmurs to mine ear ! 
Torn from thy banks, though far I rove, 
The siave of Poverty and Love, 
Ne’er shall thy bard, where’er he be, 
Without a sigh remember thee! 
For there my infant years began, 
And there my happiest minutes ran; 
And there, to love and friendship true, 
The blossoms of affection grew! 


Blythe on thy banks, thou sweetest stream 
That ever nursed a poet’s dream ! 

Oft have I, in forbidden time, 

(If youth could sanctify a crime!) 

With hLazel-rod, and fraudful fly, 
Ensnared thy unsuspecting fry; 

In pairs have dragged them from their den, 
Till, chaced by lurking fishermen, 

Away I’ve flown, as fleet as wind, 

My lagging followers far behind! 

And, when the vain pursuit was o’er, 
Returned successful as before! 


By Francis Hodgson. 


** Tet Alexander’s discontented soul 
Sigh for another world’s increased control! 
Ill-weav’d ambition has no charm for me, 
Nor, sordid Avarice, am I slave to thee. 


** T only ask twelve thousand pounds a 
year, 
And Curwen’s country house on Winder- 
mere— 
A beauteous wife, as sensible as fair, 
And many a friend, and not a single care. 


“Tam no glutton—no ! I never wish 
A sturgeon floating in a golden dish— 
At the Piazza satisfied to pay 
Three guineas for my dinner every day. 


** What though shrewd Erskine at the 

bar we view, 

As famed as Crassus, and as wealthy too; 

I only ask the eloquence of Fox, 

To jump like Ireland, and lke Belcher 
box; 

Toact as Garrick did—or any how 

Unlike the heroes of the buskin now; 

To range, like Garnerin, through fields of 
air, 

To win, like V——s, England’s richest 
fair— 

I only ask these blessings to enjoy, 

And every vuried talent well employ, 

Thy life, Methuselah! or, if not thine, 

An immortality of love and wine.” 
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I. The Auction Room.—IV. The Li- mencing at Bombay, and terminating at 
he trary —V. The Alcove —VI.'The Temple. Constantinople. In which is included, some 
This is not only a New Edition of the Account of His Majesty’s Mission under 
preceding: Work, under the game title, Sir Harford Jones, Bart. H. C. tothe Court 
aut is executed entirely upon anewplan, ofthe King of Persia. By James Morriecr, 
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Esq. His Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy 
to the Court of Persia. With Engravings, 
Maps, &c. In One Volume, Quarto. 
Exploratory Travels through the Wes- 
tern Territories of North America: Com- 
prising a Voyage ftom St. Louis, onthe 
Mississippi, to the Sources of that River, 


and a Journey through the Interiour of 


Louisiana and the North Easiern Pro- 
vinces of New Spain; the whole including 
a distance of ;2bout 8000 Miles; and ex- 
hibiting a View of the Geography, Natu- 
ral Productions, Indian Tribes, present 
State of the Population, &c. of these in- 
teresting Countries. Undertaken in the 
Years 1805, 1806, 1807, by order of the 
Government of the United States. By Ma- 
jor Z. M. Pike. Mustrated with Maps 
drawn up from Major Pike’s Observations. 
In Quarto. 

A Picturesque Voyage to India. By the 
Wavy of China. By Thomas Daniell, R. A. 
and William Danieli, A. R. A. Comprising 
fifty coloured Prints, neatly mounted, 
with Narrative and Descriptive Letter- 
press, forming one Volume, in large 
Quarto. 

. History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. 


Volume the Second. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
From tine Version of Galland, carefuily 
revised, and occasionally corrected with 
the Arabick. To which are added, Thirty 
five new Tales, now frst translated from 
an Arabick Copy of tlie One Thousand and 
One Nighis, brought to Kurope by Edward 
Wortiey Montague, Esq. Aiso an Intro- 
duction and Notes, illustrative of the Re- 
ligion, Manners, Customs, Domestick Ha- 
bits, &c. of the Mohummedans, By Jona- 
than Scott, L. L. D. Oxford. Late Orienial 
Professor at the Royal Military and Fast 
India Colleges, &c. &c. In demy and post 
Octavo, with fine Engravings, after Pic- 
tures by Smirke. Also in royal Eighteens, 
Without the Plates. 

Tales of the East, collated with the 
Original or early Translations, and now 
first arranged in one uniform edition. By 
Henry Weber, Esq. In 5 vols. royal octavo, 
double columns. Printed with a new 
type, in the most elegant manner. 


The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
In 12 vols. demy octavo. Illustrated with 
Critical and Explanary Notes, and Bio- 
graphical Notices, and including an addi- 
tional Play, never before published, and 
now first printed from the Original MS. 
in the posss ssion of the Publishers.— 
Edited by Henry Weber, Esq. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings 
Correspondence of the late Mr. Will. 
Smeliie, Printer, in Edinhurgh, Secretan 
to the Society of Scottish Antiquities } 
R. S. &c. Together with a Selection fas 
his hitherto unpublished Essays; With a 
engraved Portrait. By Robert Kerr, Fp 
S. and F. A. S. Edinburgh. 


PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIOoxs, 


The Bishop of Lincoln is printing 4 
work upon the subject of Calvinism, whic 
will comprehend his last three Charge 
with very considerable additions and yy, 
merous quotations from the works of (4), 
vin and of the ancient fathers. 

Mr. Southey’s Poem of Kehama is ney, 
ly finished at press. 

Bannockburn has been selected by Mig 
Holford, as the subject for her next yp. 
trical Romance 

The Gleaner, a Selection of panes 
from neglected periodical Essayists, jy 
Dr. Drake, have been for some time in tie 
press, and will, speedily be published, i 
four octavo volumes. 

Dr. George Rees is preparing for the 
press a new edition of his Work on Dis. 
orders of the Stomach, with addition, 
cases. 

Mr. Cromek, editor of the Reliques o 
Burns, will publish shortly, ** Remains 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song:” with his 
torical and traditionary Notices relativets 
the Manners and Customs of the Peasu 
try. 

The Right Hon. George Rose has in the 
press a new and enlarged edition oft 
brief Examination into the Increase d 
Commerce and the Revenue brought dow 
to the present ‘Time. 

A work is in the press, the first partdi 
which will be published at the beginning 
of the ensuing year, entitled the “ Devo. 
tional Family Bible,” containing the Old 
and New Testaments, with Notes and 
Illustrations, partly original and_ partly 
selected from the most approved exp0s 
tors, witla Devotional Exercise at the 
end of every Chapter. By the Rev. Jolt 
Fawcett, A. M. 

A Life of the late Arthur Murphy, &s¢ 
with his Epistolary Correspondence, 1 4 
quarto volume, from Authentick Doct- 
ments in the possession of Mr. Ford, his 
Executor, is in the press. 

A Translation of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, by the celebrated Joht 
Calvin, in three octavo volumes, js shortly 
expected to appear. 





